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E regret to say that as we write on Friday the news comes 
\ that the armistice, of which we have written at length 
in our leading columns, has come to an end and that fighting 
has now been renewed. We shall not, however, attempt to alter 
our original handling of the matter, for it is quite possible 
that another twenty-four hours may see a renewal of the 
negotiations. We are not hopeless of peace even now. In 
any case the Turks now know the terms on which the 
Allies will stop the war, and therefore they will be able to 
treat in the future with less loss of time than if there had 
been no preliminary conversations. No doubt the fable of 
the Sibylline Books holds good, and they are liable to have the 
terms raised against them. Still, as long as the local situation 
is not changed by a Turkish defeat there will not be any 
important alteration in the proposals of the Allies. 


We presume that the Turks are counting upon their ability 
to improve their position day by day, partly through 
strengthening the Tchatalja lines and partly by the arrival 
of fresh reinforcements. Against this, however, must be 
placed the fact that the outbreak of cholera, of which such 
terrible details have been received during the week, is greatly 
weakening the Turkish force, and further that the Allies, 
owing to their victories in other parts of the theatre of 
war, will be able to draw upon large numbers of fresh and 
victorious troops for the purpose of attack. Finally winter is 
coming on. No doubt bad weather will greatly embarrass both 
sides, but its effect will undoubtedly be more disastrous on the 
Turkish army, which is far worse found in all such matters as 
food, clothing, and shelter, than on that of the Bulgarians. In 
addition we may note that if the Allies can manage to get the 
command of the sea on the Augean side of the Thracian Penin- 
sula it might be possible for them to turn the Turkish left. 
No doubt the Greeks are already considering such possibilities. 

On Tuesday came the news of a great Servian victory at 
Monastir, by means of which the last coherent portion of the 
Turkish western army was destroyed. The action seems to 
have been one of the bloodiest and most hard-fought of the 
war, and it raged, we are told, over a front of some thirty 
miles. A body of 80,000 Turks held the Turkish positions, 
and they were attacked by about an equal number of Servians. 
So fierce, however, was the Servian attack that the Turks 











were everywhere beaten and the town and a large number of 
men captured. At first it was stated that practically the 
whole of the Turkish army had been taken prisoners, but it 
now seems that this was a mistake. The net was not drawn 
completely round the position, and though large numbers of 
the Turks surrendered, equally large numbers got away, but 
merely as a broken mob and not as military units. We can 
understand the Servians not being on the whole disappointed 
with the result. The charge of feeding 50,000 prisoners is a 
very severe one for a small State. We may add that the 
Servian troops have reached Alessio on the Adriatic. 


The latest news in regard to the diplomatic situation must, 
we think, be described as, on the whole, reassuring. In the 
first place, the Servians have agreed to give full satisfaction 
to Austria-Hungary in the matter of the Consular dispute. 
Next it seems probable that neither Servia nor Austria- 
Hungary will push matters to extremes in regard to 
Albania and the problem of Servia and the Adriatic. Again, 
there seems good reason to believe that none of the Great 
Powers is in the least anxious to fish in troubled waters. 
That being so, and though from time to time things may again 
look ugly, we cannot help feeling sanguine that in the end a 
European conflict will be avoided. 





We have received the following note from the Portuguese 
Legation :— 

“The Portuguese Legation in London, having taken notice of 

the Spectator’s comments on its protest sent on the 13th inst. and 
being inhibited by diplomatic usage from entering into journalistic 
controversies, limits itself to maintain the terms of that protest, 
the justice of which, facts will themselves prove. The Portuguese 
Legation expects from the impartiality of the Spectator the 
publication of this declaration in its next issue.” 
The appeal to facts we welcome, for all the facts of slavery, 
including slave-trading, and slave-raiding are in existence in 
the Portuguese West African colonies. The only omission is 
the calling of things by their true names by the Portuguese 
authorities. We do not, however, mean to follow the 
Portuguese Government in attempting to fight opponents 
with a word. Our guarantee of the Portuguese oversea 
possessions exists, and no calling of it by other names will 
alter it or relieve us of the obligation which makes us, till 
the Alliance is abrogated, the guarantors of slavery, and so 
responsible us a nation for the greatest of crimes, 


On Monday the House of Commons was crowded to hear 
Mr. Asquith’s reconsidered scheme for circumventing the 
recent adverse vote against the Government. Mr. Asquith 
explained that the Government had decided that, instead of 
simply reversing Sir F. Banbury’s amendment in Committee 
on the Financial Resolution of the Home Rule Bill, they 
would propose an entirely new Financial Resolution which 
would, of course, have to go through the whole Committee 
stage. They disliked very much the loss of time involved, 
but after the appeal from the Speaker and in order to avoid 
further disorder they considered that it was their duty to take 
this course. The new Resolution would limit the payments to 
Ireland in three ways, which Mr. Asquith defined. After his 
statement the old Financial Resolution containing Sir F. 
Banbury’s amendment was negatived unchallenged, and the 
House turned quietly to the Light Railways Bill. The 
Opposition were, of course, quite right to accept Mr. Asquith’s 
new plan. It practically satisfies the forms of the House, 
which the first plan outraged by pretending that an adverse 
vote was a matter of no importance. 


On Tuesday Mr. Herbert Samuel moved the new Financial 
Resolution in a speech of five minutes. Mr. Mildmay very 
justly pointed out that the Liberals were abandoning Free 
Trade; the strange thing was that they voted for what they 
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all condemned. He had asked a Liberal whether he liked the 
regulations as to Customs and Excise. “Like them!” was 
the answer, “I don’t like them any more than I like the pro- 
visions for the Post Office, but in these days we cannot give 
effect to our views.” Mr. Austen Chamberlain said that with 
the exception of Mr. Lough there was not a single Liberal 
who agreed with the financial scheme. Instead of “cutting 
losses” the Government were going to increase them, and 
instead of allaying friction between England and Ireland they 
were going to create it. “Taking,” he said, “the powers as 
given by the Bill, combining them with the use of bounties 
as allowed by the Bill, and enforcing them by the device of 
State monopolies, they can make as complete a system of 
Protection in Ireland as anybody wants.” 


Mr. Lloyd George ridiculed the contention that there would 
be more friction in the future than in the past. For one 
thing there would be only 42 Irish members, instead of 102, 
at Westminster to make trouble. He absolutely denied 
that Ireland would have any power to impose protective 
duties. As a matter of fact, the Opposition would 
not oppose the finance of the Bill so warmly if they really 
thought that it was protective in character. Mr. Bonar Law, 
in a vigorous speech, showed himself quite ready to take up a 
challenge from Mr. Lloyd George to point toa single line in the 
Bill that would enable Ireland to raise a duty against a British or 
foreign product. He produced a letter from Sir Thomas Pittar, 
a former Chairman of the British Board of Customs. “Iam 
strongly of opinion,” said Sir T. Pittar, “that there are various 
methods of protection which would certainly be open to the 
Irish Government.” He then described how tobaceo could be 
protected, and added, “I see nothing in the Bill forbidding 
internal bounties on manufactures. By such bounties, in 
conjunction with export bounties, Continental Governments 
built up their great sugar industries.” Another point made 
by Mr. Bonar Law was that if, as Mr. Lloyd George had said, 
the British Government could tax Ireland as she pleased, the 
principle of no taxation without adequate representation 
would also be abandoned. Ultimately the Resolution was 
carried under the closure by 318 to 207. The general question 
of Irish bounties, one of the most important in the whole 
Bill, is dealt with at length elsewhere. 





On Wednesday in the Commons Mr. Samuel moved that 
the new Financial Resolution be agreed to. He said that 
grants, or bounties, on exports of goods were prohibited by 
the Bill, but that if bounties injurious to British trade were 
given to Irish industries the Imperial Parliament could take 
action. Mr. Balfour in an extremely able and minute 
criticism, such as he excels in when he likes, denounced 
the plan of giving the Exchequer Board powers which now 
belong to the central authority. The Board would be able 
to help the Irish Parliament to treat infant industries in a 
protective manner, and against its decisions there would be no 
appeal. Another thing he criticised strongly was the scheme 
to let British officials collect the Irish taxes. The Irish 
Exchequer would not in the least mind imposing a tax very 
costly to collect because the cost of collection would not fall 
upon Ireland. The cost of collection was a check on every 
Exchequer, and it was an absurd policy to dispense with that 
check. Sir Jobn Simon and Mr. Birrell also spoke, and the 
Resolution was carried on report by 317 votes to 195. 


The decision of the Cabinet not to proceed in the present 
Session with the Mental Deficiency Bill is well described by the 
Times as a social misfortune. The facts and figures on which 
the measure is based are appalling, and admit of no dispnte. 
But the abandonment of the Bill is something more than a 
social misfortune, it is nothing short of a political scandal. 
The reason assigned—the loss of time caused by the Home 
Rule finance muddle—fails to eonvince strong Liberals like 
the Bishop of Birmingham, and only shows that party 
exigencies are to be allowed to override a pressing national 
need. 


The representatives of the divisions of the British Medical 
Association who met in London on Tuesday passed the follow- 
ing motion by an overwhelming majority :— 

“That in the opinion of this Representative Meeting the Regu- 
lations issued by the Insurance Commissioners and the latest 
proposals of the Chaneellor of the Exchequer are unworkable and 
derogatory to the profession, Asa consequence the medical pro- 





fession declines to undertake service under the Act and Re ae 
tions as at present constituted.” 

The meeting then proceeded to discuss whether, and if so in 
what manner, the Association should inform Mr. Lloyd George 
that it was still ready to try to effect a settlement. Qn 
this question a card vote was demanded, and the result of the 
poll was that there were 9,292 votes for re-opening negotiations 
and 9,269 against. Thus only a tiny majority prevented a 
complete refusal to serve under the Act. A Committee of 
five was appointed to confer with Mr. Lloyd George. 


cula- 


This Committee of five will not have plenary powers to act 
for the Association, but can only report on the negotiations, 
The proposed conditions will then have to be considered by 
the divisions of the Association throughout the country. The 
negotiations are likely to be protracted, and there seems to us 
to be little chance that a scheme for putting the medical 
benefits of the Act into operation will be ready by January 15th, 
Our own sympathies with the medical profession are strong. 
The demand that the final court of appeal, in the case of 
complaints against doctors, should be a medical court, which 
alone understands the significance of medical etiquette, is, in 
our opinion, most reasonable, and so is the demand for extra 
payments. 


We are glad to read in the Times of Thursday a leading 
article strongly supporting the recommendations of the 
Divorce Commissioners as to the reporting of divorce cases, 
We are well aware that the dread of publicity is a deterrent, 
but on the other hand the harm done to young persons by 
the “serial-story” treatment of divorce cases in some papers 
is said by competent witnesses to be incalculable. As usual 
in such cireumstances a compromise is the preper solution. 
The right of publicity, as the Commissioners recommend, 
should be generally maintained, but Judges should be able 
to prohibit the publication of certain passages on pain of the 
customary penalties for contempt of court, and publication 
of a report should always be withheld till a case is finished, 
We notice that the Times itself, although it has not drawn 
attention to the fact or claimed any credit, has already 
begun to withhold reports till the cases are finished. When 
we remember that the Times has a reputation to maintain 
for the best legal reports in the Press, we must acknowledge 
the courage and high-mindedness of this policy, and we beg 
to offer our congratulations. 


Though there has been considerable response to Mr. 
Strachey’s appeal through the Press in regard to the 
National Reserve, we regret to say that it has not been any- 
thing like as large as we had hoped. Still, we de not doubt that 
the amount of attention bestowed upon the Reserve in the Press 
and in the country generally will continue to have very sound 
indirect results. The great difficulty is to bunt up the men 
who are eligible and to make them understand (1) that they 
are eligible, and (2) that they are wanted, nay, that it is 
their duty to register their names with their County Asso- 
ciations as members of the National Reserve. We venture 
to say that even now not half the men who are eligible have 
both heard of the existence of the Reserve and realized that 
they have a duty to perform in joining it. Still the existence 
of the Reserve has had during the past fortnight a great 
advertisement, and it is a commonplace amongst all who have 
to study the phenomena of advertising that full results are 
never felt at once. 


While dealing with the Reserve we may draw attention to 
a curious fact. The bulk of the mem who join are ex-Regulars, 
whereas the bulk of the officers are ex-Volunmteers. No doubt 
this is to be accounted for by the fact that the greater number 
of ex-Regular officers are in the Reserve of Officers and therefore 
not eligible to join the National Reserve, i.¢., they are already 
earmarked by the military authorities. It is, however, very 
much to be hoped that those ex-Regulars who do not belong 
to the Reserve of Officers will not hesitate to join and s0 set a 
good example. That the quality of the ex-Velunteer officers 
who join ia excellent we should be the very last te dispute, bub 
they themselves, we are sure, would agree that there is nothing 
like long experience, and that such long experience, as a rule, 
belongs rather to the ex-Regular than to the ex-Volunteer. 
In truth we want for the National Reserve as many of both 
sorts as is possible. We cannot have too many ex- Volunteer 
officere, but we can easily have too few ex-Regulars. 
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~The death of Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., in his eighty-first 

ear, has removed the most outstanding of British architecte. 
a artiat of great eriginality and independence, he had few 
opportunities of skowing his capacity as a designer of public 
buildings, bub the New Scetland Yard—which Lord Salisbury 
in one of his eharacteristic flouts described as the red house 
on the Bmbankement—showed his greatness, while his experi- 
ment im the Quadrant proved the unaccommodating quality 
of his genius. Me was a great draughtsman and an admirable 
though infrequent speaker ; he showed his public spirit by his 
yaluable unpaid assistance as adviser to the County Oouncil 
and his gemeresity by asking, while still capable of his best 
work, to be placed on the rebvired list of R.A.’s in order to give 
a chance to the younger man. It is interesting to know that 
in his view Londen needed a Haussmann to counteract the 
incoherence of individualism. But the competitive system is 
fatal to the emergence of an enlightened despot, and Mr. 
Norman Shaw devoted himself to domestic architecture, on 
which he left am abiding mark. 


The judgment delivered in the House of Lords on Monday 
in the case of Vacher and Sons, Ltd. v. The London Society of 
Compositors immensely reinforces the arguments of those who 
advocate the repeal of the Trade Disputes Act. Messrs. 
Vacher maiatained that the Society had libelled the firm by 
alleging that it weated its employees unfairly, and the Society 
did not evea attempt to justify their allegation. They simply 
demanded te be struck out of the action on the ground that 
a trade union cannot be sued at all for a tortious act, and the 
House.of Lords has unamimeusly decided that the Act relieves 
trade unions from all legal responsibility for any tortious 
acts they may commit, even tf committed at a time when no 
trade dispute is in progress or contemplated. Messrs. Vacher, 
in a statemeat issued on Tuesday, point out that this inter- 
pretation places a new and intolerable power in the hands of 
vindictive labeur leaders :— 

“ Henceforth labour can, even without cause, black-list any firm 
in the country, and omployers are powerless to defend themselves. 
Labour can announce broadcast that Messrs. A. and B. do not pay 
trade-union rates, and gravely injure the firm by proclaiming their 
output to be the work of biacklogs, even if such be not actually 
the case. But laweur can, and probably will, do much moro than 
that. They can amnouace that Messrs. A. and B. are biack-listed, 
and by threatening other fiems that they will call out their workers 
if they do busimess with Messrs. A. and B. they can ruin any 
concern as and wher they please, without hindrance or redress.” 


Lord Desberough, the Chairman of the Thames Conservancy 
Board, was the plaintiff in two libel actions in the Court of 
King’s Bench which were withdrawn on Tuesday on the 
defendants unreservedly apologizing. The libel was contained 
in a letter which appeared in two Windsor newspapers from 
Mr. Stoneham, a member of the Windsor Town Council. 
After stating that the Oonservators had decided in 1895 that 
all structural improvements should begin at Teddington and 
work upward, the ietter, as it appeared in the Windsor 
Chronicle, went on to say that since Lord Desborough became 
Chairman the plan was abandoned and “thousands of pounds 
are being spout on Boulter’s Lock on his lordship’s property at 
Maidenhead.” We congratulate Lord Desborough on taking 
the course he did—a course which recent events have proved 
to be, unfortunately, out of fashion with politicians when 
similarly assailed. The Windsor papers did not say anything 
half as damaging about Lord Desborough as did the Zyewitness 
about Mr. Samuel and Sir Rufus Isaacs, yet they did not 
prosecute. Let us hope that Lord Desborough’s example will 
not be thrown away. 


On Monday, before the Select Committee on the Marconi 
agreement, Sir Alexander King, Secretary to the Post Office, was 
recalled and was olesely questioned by Mr. Terrell. At length 
he exclaimed: “I object to being questioned as if I were a 
prisoner and not a witness giving evidence before the Com- 
mittee. It makes me very cross and annoyed indeed, and thore 
is only one member of the Committee who has done it.” We 
think that the chairman should not have allowed the impro- 
priety of this eutburst te pass. It sometimes happens that a 


witness is not treated fairly by a mamber of a Committee, but 
in that case the witness sheuld appeal through the chairman 
for the protection ef the Committee, to which he is justly 
entitled. The imformal denunciation of a member is a most 
undesirable method of procedure, particularly when that 
member is only representing the interests of the nation in 








taking the view that it is the duty of officials—the trustees 
for the nation—to make the best possible bargain for the 
taxpayers, and not a bargain which satisfies some ideal but 
necessarily arbitrary conception of what is “fair.” It is very 
easy to be generous with other people's money. Besides, if 
we are to take Sir Alexander King's view that the Government 
ought not to press an advantage, surely a similar spirit ought 
to be shown by the other side. Yet it appears that when the 
Managing Director of the Marconi Company thought the 
Government were not yielding sufficiently he talked of selling 
his patents, &., to Germany, on the principle that “ Business 
is business !” 


On Thursday in the course of the examination of Sir 
Alexander King a good deal was said about an article in the 
Spectator. We cannot on a Friday deal with the matter in 
detail, but we may make one or two observations of a general 
character. In the first place, if it was our article which was 
“sentto all members of the Committee ” it was not sent by us. 
Next, we repudiate in the strongest possible way the ridiculous 
suggestion that we were accusing Sir Alexander King or any 
one at the Post Office of corruption in our leader “ Trustees 
for the Nation.” Not only did we specifically assert our belief 
in Sir Alexander King’s freedom from corruption, but the 
whole tone of the article showed the bona fides of our disclaimer. 
We are certain that this must be the effect of the article on 
the mind of any reasonable person. 


In truth, Sir Alexander King, with his wild and foolish 
assertion that “the whole article is meant to suggest that 
somewhere or other, perhaps in my person, there was cor- 
ruption,” and with his talk of “ nasty suggestions,” is simply 
applying a device common to honest but careless servants 
when they are reproved for an act of carelessness. The 
butler who knows that he is in the wrong, when told he 
ought not to have left the cellar key lying about, always tries 
to shelter himself by angrily declaring that he is being 
accused of theft and drunkenness, and that the accusation is 
false and that there never was a more sober and honest man, 
&e., &. No one has accused Sir Alexander King of dis- 
honesty, but it has been said in the Spectator that he has 
laid down principles for making bargains with commercial 
firms by which not only will the public interest suffer, but 
which in the end will let in corruption. In reply he 
vehemently protests that he is being accused of stealing, and 
that he will not endure such “nasty” suggestions. To this 
we reply that he is mistaken, or pretending to be mistaken, 
in order to evade the true issue, and that we have made no 
charge of corruption whatever. 


As Sir Alexander King’s way of meeting one charge by 
answering another, and a totally different one, seems likely to 
spread, we will repeat once more that we have never charged, 
or intended to charge, any member of the Government or any 
of its servants directly or indirectly with corruption or any 
such offence in connexion with the Marconi contract. 
Indeed, we have been most scurrilously abused by the Lye- 
witness for our refusal to make such charges. It was there 
insinuated that we have been trying to shelter the 
Government. What we have done is to assert that the 
Government have not in this matter acted with the 
delicacy, the discretion, and the carefulness of public interests 
with which they ought to have acted. Through this careless- 
ness two things have happened. The Government have made, 
as far as we can judge from the evidence, a bad bargain with 
the Marconi Company—though we do not profess to speak 
from any expert knowledge, but rather from the admissions of 
the Government witnesses. Next, and this is by far tho more 
important matter, the Government have, by their want of 
delicacy and discretion in handling the whole matter, allowed 
an atmosphere of suspicion and of poisonous, and as we believe 
quite untrue, innuendoes to be created which is most injurivus 
to the public interest. This is our contention—a contention 
which it was, in our belief, a public duty to set forth. From it 
we shall not be driven by threats or by accusations that we 
are making attacks which we are not making, or by artful 
attempts to confound our reasonable protests with the unreason- 
able and scurrilous accusations which we repudiate and deplore 


as much as can Mr. Samuel or Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
— | 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 percent. October 17t's. 
Consols (23) were on Friday 75,4,—Friday week 75). 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





UNIONIST POLICY. 


HE speeches made by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar 
Law at the Albert Hall announce in fact, though 
not in so many words, that the extremists among the 
Tariff Reformers have prevailed over the moderates. The 
wise pledge given by Mr. Balfour before the last General 
Election as to a Referendum is not to be repeated at the 
next election. It may be remembered by our readers that 
wo suggested as a compromise, in regard to the question 
whether the fiscal policy of the Unionists should be referred 
or not referred, that the Unionists should take the fiscal 
cherry at two bites. We proposed that at the next 
election they should not pledge themselves to submit the 
whole of their fiscal policy, with the consequent delay, 
but should merely declare that that part of their fiscal 
policy which was obviously capable of injuring them at the 
polls should not be carried into effect without a direct 
appeal in some form or other to the electors. The result 
of this would have been to set free to vote Unionist 
an enormous number of men who, though they are 
in accord with the rest of the Unionist policy, are not 
willing to agree to the taxation of bread, meat, and dairy 
produce in any shape or form. Unhappily this tactical 
suggestion—we are perfectly willing to agree that it was 
nothing more than a tactical suggestion, though we 
venture to say a very sound one—has also been rejected 
by the Unionist leaders. There is to be no differentiation 
between that part of Tariff Reform which has to do with 
the taxation of manufactured imports and the taxes on 
food. We must add, however, that the Unionist leaders 
have pledged themselves that any sum raised by the food 
taxes, which are to be low in amount and halved in the 
case of Colonial food in order to give an Imperial prefer- 
ence, are to be earmarked and the money derived there- 
from is to be used to lower the taxation on tea, coffee, 
sugar, cocoa, &c. 

Liberal Free Traders or pseudo-Free Traders, for we 
ean hardly give the honoured name of Free Trader 
to those who are determined to break up the Customs 
union between Britain and Ireland and to put into the 
hands of the Irish Parliament the power of Protection by 
means of bounties and the manipulation of Customs 
duties, will no doubt ask us what we are going to do now, 
and whether we really propose to support a party which is 
pledged to food taxes. We will tell them at once and 
without any circumlocution. We do. We intend to 
support the Unionist Party in spite of the withdrawal 
of the Referendum pledge, to support it loyally and to 
the very utmost of our strength. Further, we mtend to 
do everything in our power to induce other Free Traders 
to do the same. We regret the decision of the Unionist 
leaders, but that will not deflect us by one hair’s-breadth 
from our purpose of getting rid of the present Govern- 
ment and of safeguarding the Union by placing a Unionist 
dministration in power. The task has become more 
difficult, but not the least less urgent. If the Unionists 
were ten times more Protectionist and also ten times more 
given over to food taxes than they are, we should say the 
sume. We have got to make a choice of evils, and the evils 
are so infinitely greater on the Liberal side of the account 
that it is without the slightest hesitation or misgiving that 
we make our choice. Indeed, paradoxical and open to 
misunderstanding as it may seem to some of our readers, 
what we are deploring in the food taxes at the moment is 
not the taxes themselves, but the fact that they will be mis- 
understood and will make a Unionist and Tariff Reform 
triumph not a certainty, as it would have been, but a gamble. 
When we asked for a Referendum on the Food Taxes we 
were not thinking of the fiscal side of the matter at all, but 
purely of tactical considerations. We had abandoned 
any idea of converting the Unionist Party to our economic 
views. All we wanted to do was to teach it how to win. 

Having made our protest, the Unionist leaders may feel 
sure that we shall not be so foolish as to injure the cause 
we have at heart by any further complaints that our advice 
has not been adopted. In such a crisis as the present we are 
not going to run any risks of injury by disunion. The die 


is cast, and we must all fight for the Union and good 
government with a united front. 





Before, however, we leave the fiscal side of the Unionist 
programme, and leave it, as we hope, for good during the 
continuance of the Home Rule crisis, we may point out the 
tremendous responsibility that has been undertaken by the 
extreme wing of the Tariff Reformers in refusing to allow 
Mr. Balfour’s referendum pledge, even in the modified 
form we have suggested of a reference only to food taxes 
to be renewed by the party. If we win by a large majority 
at the next general election—and nothing but a large 
majority will make the Union really safe—then, unques- 
tionably, those extremists will be fully justified —Remember 
We are not arguing now on the economic merits, but solely 
upon the best means of saving the Union.—If, however 
our fears prove true, and we are either beaten as a party or 
our majority is small and precarious, heavy indeed is the 
responsibility which will rest upon those who have insisted 
that the question of food taxes must not be postponed till 
the people could be directly consulted, but must be forced 
to the front. 


We do not believe that among educated Unionist Free 
Traders explanations will often be demanded as to the choice 
we have taken in the matter of politicalevils. Still we may 
spare a little space to re-state our position here. Let us 
consider what will happen if the Liberals win at another 
General Election and the present Government remains 
with power to continue on its present course. In the first 
place Britain will be called upon to force Ulster under a 
Dublin Parliament, with the certainty that Ulster will 
resist and that there will be wholesale bloodshed. To 
deny to the North of Ireland the principle of local 
autonomy which is to be set up in the south means that 
the men of Belfast must be shot down noi by tens but by 
thousands. That is what the Home Rule Bill means in 
practice, since the Liberals will not fit their wretched 
scheme with the safety valve which alone would prevent 
civil war if it is passed—the safety valve of allowing the 
north-east counties of Ulster to remain outside the Bill. 
That is what is going to be done in the name of allow- 
ing the will of the local majority to prevail! As sinister 
and as paradoxical is that which is to be accomplished 
on the economic side. Jn the name of Free Trade the 
Customs Union between this island and Ireland is to bo 
broken down, and, further, Ireland is to be endowed with 
the power of fostering local industries by bounties and 
other Protectionist devices. Finally Ireland, while possessed 
of complete power over domestic legislation, is to receive a 
tribute from this country of many millions a year. At the 
same time Irish members, to the number of forty-two, are 
to interfere in all our domestic concerns, though it will be 
quite impossible to exact any responsibility from them for 
the votes given. Their constituents, the men who have 
sent them to Parliament, will not care in the least how 
they vote on matters of finance or upon domestic Bills 
within the purview of the Westminster Parliament. As 
long as Ireland is not touched what will the elector in the 
County of Cork know or care about the action of the 
Member for Cork who votes at Westminster? Never in 
the history of the world have men been placed in such a 
position in a deliberative Assembly as will be these forty- 
two. The Irish members will be like the broker’s men in 
a house on which an execution has been levied. But hitherto 
the man in possession has not been called into the family 
council and asked to decide on all the domestic problems 
of the household. When the choice is between such evils 
as these and the evils of Tariff Reform, can any sane 
man doubt which way his choice should go? Even on 
purely economic grounds can there be any hesitation 
in the choice made by the good citizen? Let him 
not suppose for a moment that he is going to main- 
tain the policy of free exchange by sacrificing the Union 
and supporting the Liberals. During the last seven years 
they have dealt blow on blow to the policy of free exchange 
and all that goes with it. Except in the matter of imports 
free exchange has become to the Liberals the accursed 
thing. How long the foreign section of the policy of 
Cobden and Bastiat is likely to last is shown by what is 
proposed for Ireland. Tariff Reform may be a bad 
system of taxation, but “ Oh, ye gods! what call ye site 
values taxation,” and all the other predatory devices of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s system? Even if there were nothing 
else in the account, no one who was not governed by names 
rather than things could say that the Liberals’ fiscal system 
was more in accordance with the principles of freedom and 
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free exchange than that of the Unionists. It is the uni- 
versal experience of mankind that Protection grows wherever 
expenditure is profligate and the burden of taxation great. 
But what have the Liberals been doing during the past five 
years but piling up taxation and heaping millions on millions 
of fresh imposts on tho back of that ultimate taxpayer who 
is always the poor man? Do the friends of sound finance 
really think that their place is among the Liberals ? Look 
at the Insurance Bill. Things are bad enough in that quarter 
already, but what are they likely to be when we get the 
full consequences of the monstrous folly and injustice 
with which Mr. Lloyd George has handled the question 
of medical benefit? A worse case of legislative and 
administrative blundering and bungling has never been 
witnessed. ‘To vote for the Liberals is an endorsement of 
that act of political crime. 

It is, however, as unnecessary as it is painful to go 
through the present Government’s record, whether in 
the making of laws or in their execution. Whether the 
question be the Marconi contract or the handling of the 
Indian balances, we find the same story of carelessness 
and ineptitude. Qhe Government are stale, cynical, indif- 
ferent, and demoralized, and the sooner they make way 
for men who, even though some of their fiscal views may 
be mistaken, are at any rate not the slaves of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, the better for the safety and welfare 
of the United Kingdom. 

Once more we say that it is without doubt or hesitation 
that we choose not merely the side of abstract Unionism, 
but of the existing Unionist Party in the struggle that is 
before us. We implore all those who read these words to 
do the same. If not, and if out of wounded amour propre, 
or out of a regard for abstract economics they either by 
abstention or by voting help to bring about a Liberal 
victory, they may find not only their hands red with the 
blood of Ulster, but may find that a sacrifice so terrible has 
been made in vain. It may well be that in the name of Free 
Trade they will have brought about the reign of Protection. 
On the other hand, if they secure a Unionist victory, even 
in the name of Protection, there will still remain many 
chances that no breach will after all be made in the Free 
Trade embankment, or that, if it is made, the water will 
not flow through it. If we dwell further on such con- 
siderations, however, we may lose touch with that absolute 
sincerity which is essential at a moment like the present. 
Let us assume that a Liberal defeat can mean nothing but 
the immediate advent ef Protection and of food taxes. In 
spite of that, and as infinitely the lesser evil, we choose the 
Union, and urge all Unionist Free Traders and all non- 
party and moderate men to give their support to the 
Unionist Party. The boat must sink if she is not trimmed, 
and the only way to trim her is by leaning to the Unionist 
side. . 





THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE. 


N Wednesday the “ Cease fire!” sounded throughout 
the Bulgarian and Turkish trenches at Tchatalja, 
for an armistice had been agreed upon in order that the 
Turkish and Bulgarian representatives might discuss a 
basis of peace, The armistice was nominally only for twelve 
hours, and it is possible that a decision of some kind 
will have been reached before these pages are in our 
readers’ hands. It is very greatly to be hoped, both in 
the interests of Turkey and of the Balkan Allies, and 
indeed of the world at large, that the combatants will be 
able to settle their quarrel. To put the matter shortly, 
the question of peace or war is in the hands of the Turks. 
If they will accept the inevitable they can have peace at 
once. If net, and if they hold out, they may no doubt 
inflict a great deal of loss in men and money upon the 
Allies, but they can do very little for themselves. The 
terms which it is understood the Bulgarians are offering 
are, we veature to say, the best terms which the Turks 
will get, terms which will not be bettered even if the Turks 
were able to hold the Bulgarians and their allies at bay 
for another three months in front of the Tchatalja lines, 
with the consequent loss and suffering. That is the most 
the Turks can hope te accomplish, even if the army in the 
trenches can be supplied with food and shelter during the 
coming winter. The notion of Turkish rule being restored 
in Salosika, Macedonia, and Thrace is not only intolerable ; 
it is impossible. 








Roughly speaking, the terms that the Bulgarians offer 
are a recognition by Turkey of accomplished facts. The 
Turkish Empire in Europe has ceased to exist except 
in a fragment of territory in Thrace. To recognize this 
fact would give the Turks Constantinople and the European 
shores of the Bosporus, of the Sea of Marmora, and of the 
Dardanelles. Here is an outline of the specific Bulgarian 
proposal contained in the Times leader of Thursday: “ It 
is understood that by the terms of peace, as propounded by 
the Allies, Turkey will still retain a poche a, slice of 
territory in Thrace. Her suggested frontier will run from 
Enos, a port east of Dedeagatch, to Midia, on the Black 
Sea. The lower reaches of the Maritza and the line 
of the Ergene will provide her with natural boundaries.” 
Curiously enough, a month ago, and before the first shot 
had been fired in the war with Bulgaria, that is on Satur- 
day, October 19th, we suggested a territorial solution very 
much on these lines. Here are our words: “ Bulgaria 
might easily be given all the country north of a line drawn 
from the mouth of the River Maritza (this is the point 
described in the Times as ‘ Enos’) through Mandra to 
Midia on the Black Sea.” We went on to point out that 
“‘ Constantinople and the piece of territory bounded on the 
north by the line from Midia on the Black Sea tothe mouth of 
the Maritza on the Mgean, and on the south by the European 
side of the Dardanelles and of the Sea of Marmora, should 
remain in the hands of Turkey.” We are, of course, far 
from attaching any great prescience to this lucky guess, 
but we should be more than human not to be interested in 
the prospect of what appeared on October 19th to be 
somewhat of a rash prophecy turning out a correct fore- 
cast of the terms of peace. 

The objection to the arrangement sketched by us 
and now proposed by the Bulgarians is that it still 
leaves the Turk in Europe, a_ result which in the 
abstract we are bound to say is bad for Europe and 
bad for Turkey. If the Turks were to abandon Europs 
altogether and to retire to Asia, we cannot doubt that 
they would be far stronger than if they remain in 
Constantinople. In the first place, what we may call 
the endowment of the Turkish Empire with an entirely 
Asiatic character would strengthen Turkey from a military 
point of view. If the Turks remain at Constantinople and 
in the narrow end of Thrace, Turkey will have given hostages 
to Europe. Again, if Turkey becomes a “purely Asian” 
Empire, the Ottoman clan will not be able to monopolize 
political and military power as they have done hitherto. 
The strength of the Ottoman Turk has been in Europe. 
In Asia the Arab and the Syrian, who are his intellectual 
superiors, would be able to insist on having their proper 
share in the councils of the Empire. Who can doubt, after 
what we have just seen, that it would be for the good of 
the Empire of the Sultan to transform it from a Turkish 
into a Moslem State, that is, a State in which all 
the Mohammedan races under the sway of the Sultan 
would have equal rights? The Ottoman Turk is brave, 
but he has hardly any other qualities that fit him for 
rule. When he takes up politics he is either ineflicient 
or corrupt or both. However, these speculations are 
not very practical. If the Bulgarians had been able 
to carry the Tchatalja lines at their first assault, 
it might have been possible to bundle the Turks out 
of Europe, bag and baggage. In the circumstances 
they will have to remain for a little longer as the 
caretakers of the Straits—unless, of course, they should 
be so obstinate as to refuse the Bulgarian terms. In that 
case it is possible that we shall still see the end, doubtless 
a very bloody end, of the Ottoman Turk in Europe. 

The disposal of the rest of Turkey in Europe may be 
said to have ceased to be the concern of Turkey. The 
distribution of the conquered territory will be decided 
by the Allies, tempered by the possibility of their deciding 
on some scheme which Austria-Hungary will regard with 
such hostility as to compel her to proceed to the ex- 
tremity of war. Happily the events of the last week 
seem to show that the Allies will not be so foolish as 
to cause so great a catastrophe. Servia has already 
abated some of her claims. For example, she has given 
way over the Consuls question. It is also believed 


that she has abandoned her claim to partition Albania. 
If this is so, there remains only the question of Servia’s 
access to the sea, a question which ought not, and 
we believe will not, prove insoluble, 


After all, Austria- 
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Hungary does not want, if she can avoid it, to stand before 
the world as the essential enemy of the South Slavs. If 
she were to do so the Triple Alliance would have added 
very considerably to the weight of the Powers which feel 
they must counterbalance that combination. 

We may assume, then, that one outcome of the settle- 
ment must be the creation of an Albanian State or 
Principality under the guarantee of the Great Powers. 
The settlement of its exact boundaries will be difficult, but 
it will not, we think, prove impossible. A far greater 
difficulty will be the devising of a constitution which 
will fit the mountaineers, distracted not only by 
religious divisions, but by their tribal system with 
its blood feuds and traditional antagonisms. It is 
possible, however, that the common fear of absorption 
by one of the Balkan Powers may make some scheme 
acceptable which will convert Albania into a Switzerland. 
If each tribe could become a self-governing Canton, and 
those Cantons be federated under a prince, it might be 
possible to keep the peace among them. In any case the 
problem of self-government, though enormously compli- 
cated fis not so difficult as would be the attempt to govern 
Albania from outside. There remains the distribution 
of the rest of the conquered territory. Clearly Bulgaria’s 
share must be a large one and must take in all Thrace, 
except the district retained for Turkey, and perhaps some- 
thing more, considering that she will have to find com- 
pensation for Roumania by a rectification of frontier. 
What Servia will obtain will partly depend upon whether 
her outlet to the sea is to be between Albania and Monte- 
negro on the Adriatic, or on the Augean. Greece will, of 
course, have Crete and the islands she has conquered, and 
perhaps, indeed, all the islands that are considered to be 
part of Europe, together with a slice of Epirus as well as 
Thessaly. No doubt there is plenty of opportunity here for 
ill blood to break out between the Allies, as we are told it 
very nearly broke out only ten days ago at Salonika, when 
the Bulgarians had to send something very like an ultimatum 
to the Greeks. We cannot help thinking, however, that 
though the Allies may go very near to quarrelling, in the 
end the dread of European intervention, which would be so 
distasteful to every one of them, will prevent an actual 
rupture. Each King no doubt wants to snatch the best 
piece for himself, but, on the other hand, each one of them 
is beginning to want very much to demobilize and put an 
end to the terrible strain of the war, and to enjoy in peace 
his new acquisitions of territory. We must remember 
that those acquisitions, though formidable on the map and 
rich per se, have been so much ruined and depopulated by 
Turkish misrule that it will take many years before they 
will become “ paying properties.” 

We have one more word to add. When the final treaty 
is made, a treaty which must obtain the consent of the 
Powers, since the whole’ of Turkish territory is bound by 
international agreements, it is very much to be hoped that 
the question of Russia’s ingress to and egress from the Black 
Sea in the matter of battleships will be finally settled. As 
we have so often said in these columns, we see no objection 
whatever to such access being accorded to Russia and other 
Powers possessing territory on the Black Sea, even if it 
is not accorded to the rest of the world. For ourselves, 
we have no wish to see our battleships obtain the right 
to steam up the Dardanelles, for we are sure it would 
never be wise for us to use that right—unless we were 
either in alliance with the Power that held the shores, in 
which ease we could always obtain the right, or if we or 
some Power in alliance with us had military occupation of 
at least one shore. In all probability, however, if the 
settlement is reached now there will be a general right 
secured to the battleships of all the Powers to ascend or 
descend. In any case the great thing is to settle the 
matter, and to settle it with a just consideration for the 
position of the Powers chiefly concerned, that is, the 
Powers with ports on the Black Sea—Russia, Roumania, 
and Bulgaria. 





BOUNTIES FOR IRELAND. 


NVHE debates of the week on the Home Rule Bill have 
+4 made it lamentably clear that the Liberal Party is 
indifferent to Free Trade. No doubt the party continues 


to profess a strong theoretical belief in Free Trade, and 
every member of the party is still ready to mount a plat- 





form and demolish the case for Tariff Reform. Such a 
politician would be horrified at the accusation that he ig 
doing much more than the Unionist Party to advance the 
cause of Protection. Yet such isthe case. Lip service in 
the name of Free Trade is useless if the methods of the 
Liberal Party would in practice end in the establishment 
of a system of Protection within the kingdom. Once 
let the system be installed and it would be the most 
difficult thing in the world to remove it. We should 
certainly have small hope of its being removed by the 
Liberal Party, as we have no reason whatever to expect 
that the party would be a more loyal friend of Free Trade 
then than it has proved itself this week. As for the 
Unionists, they, of course, will never repudiate what they 
earnestly desire. Why should they? If the Home Rule 
Bill should become law in its present form it will bring 
many misfortunes with it, but surely the most ironical of 
them all would be the fact that Protection had been 
introduced by the party which was pledged to Free 
Trade. 

For the first few months during which the Home Rule 
Bill was being discussed we hoped that Liberals, recognizing 
the danger to Free Trade in the financial proposals, would 
of their own accord modify them. We have done our 
best from the beginning to point out exactly what those 
dangers are. Our only hope was in the Liberal Party, for 
it was useless to ask Unionists to repudiate their own 
creed, and just as useless to appeal tothe Irish Nationalists 
who are mostly Protectionists. The sole guardians of the 
fort of Free Trade were the Liberals, and they, after all, 
are throwing open the doors. It is true that there are 
many men inside the fort—probably by far the greater 
part of the garrison—who are alarmed and ashamed 
at the act of surrender. But for one reason or another 
they cannot pull themselves together and make a united 
protest. A protest would be insubordination? No doubt. 
But there are times when what is technically insubordi- 
nation is justified by patriotism. One of these occasions 
is when the captain of a fort is hauling up the white 
flag in order to surrender a position which is still well 
stocked with food and ammunition and manned by a 
garrison very strong in numbers. It is not yet too late 
for those Liberals who honestly value Free Trade to 
prevent the surrender. If only they would act like men 
we believe that they could do it. After all, insubordi- 
nation in a political garrison is not so bad as in an 
army, though we are well aware that the privates of 
the Liberal Party have been so carefully drilled, and 
have become so accustomed to mute obedience, that 
it would now require a very real effort to shake 
off their habits. We repeat that it is not too late. 
All through the debates hardly a voice has been 
raised in sturdy defence of Free Trade, but even yet there 
is time. No heroic personal sacrifice is needed. Let those 
Liberals who agree that there is no necessity to make 
Home Rule the occasion of abandoning our Free Trade 
principles rise up and speak. They can require the inser- 
tion of more safeguards in the Bill, and if they insist they 
can get their way. 

There are, in our belief, several ways in which Protection 
could be established in Ireland under the Home Rule Bill 
as it stands. Im spite of the denials of the Ministerial 
speakers we cannot admit that the Bill will prevent the 
manipulation of Customs so as to raise trade barriers within 
the kingdom. This is an especially grotesque prospect 
when one remembers that the Government call their Bill a 
first step in federalism, and that all the world over the 
method of federalism is to create a Customs union, not to 
destroy one. It seems to us, for example, that the Irish 
Government are not prevented from reducing the duty on 
tobacco or sugar and underselling every tobacconist or 
sugar merchant in England, Wales, and Scotland. But 
behind and beyond the question of reducing Customs 
and Excise there is the possibility that the Irish 
Government might set up a system of bounties. This 
is such an important matter that we want to dwell on 
this one point only. Let all the other objections pass 
for the moment. Granted that there are no loopholes 
for the manipulation of Customs and Excise, it would 
still be open toa Protectionist Irish Parliament, endowed 
with the right to govern their own fiscal policy, to have as 
much Protection as they wanted (at the expense of the 
British taxpayer) by subsidizing Irish industries. We 
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have invited the attention of Parliament to this question 
over and over again, but it was not till this week that the 
possibility of bounties being introduced played any real 
part in the debates of the House of Commons. Even then 
not nearly enough was said on the subject. Until 
Wednesday the Government hardiy condescended to 
attempt to answer the arguments of the Opposition. 
Yet bounties are the most obvious and effective indirect 
method of killing Free Trade. Every Continental 
Protectionist would tell you that he places bounties high 
among the fiscal expedients that he worships. It is strange 
indeed that anyone who has watched the working of the 
sugar bounties should leave bounties almost out of the 
reckoning when even a nominal attempt is made to exclude 
Protective principles. If the Irish Government wished 
to protect Irish industries at the expense of Great Britain, 
and produce an exasperating confusion within the trade of 
our islands, they could easily do it by subsidies to the 
cultivation of tobacco or sugar beet, or by subsidies to 
the motor-car industry or the linen industry. Grattan’s 
Parliament granted bounties freely. The precedent would 
not be forgotten, we may be sure. 

Mr. Bonar Law on Tuesday pointed out that the door 
was clearly left open for bounties. For ourselves, we 
believe he was perfectly sincere, for he, no doubt, is anxious 
to have complete freedom of trade within the central 
Imperial unit, i.¢., the United Kingdom. But even if we 
are to discount his speech as that of a Protectionist, what 
are we to say of the attitude of the Liberals? They at 
any rate do not regard bounties as a legitimate aid to 
trade, but as a poisoaous influence that wilts ali healthy 
commerce. They are presenting a new form of govern- 
ment to Ireland, and it is perfectly possible for them to 
say that in no shape or form shall bounties be possible 
within its borders. Even a mild carelessness in their 
case is quite inexcusable. We know very well how Mr. 
Gladstone would have acted in their place. He may have 
been capable of much argumentative sophistry, but if it 
had been a simple question whether Free Trade should or 
should not be safeguarded he would have been plainness 
itself. He would not have tolerated the smallest possi- 
bility of misunderstanding. He would have said that if 
the employment of bounties was even arguably possible 
under the Bill, the Bill must be so worded that bounties 
were explicitly excluded. 

Is it too much to appeal to the economic descendants 
of Gladstone to act as he would have acted? In our 
judgment this is a test question for Liberalism. The 
loyalty of Liberals will stand or fall by it. On the 
Report stage of the Bill it would not be difficult to 
introduce words precisely prohibiting bounties. Mr. Samuel 
said on Wednesday that bounties as ordinarily understood, 
ie., “grants having reference to exports,” are prohibited by 
Clause 2, which prevents the Irish Parliament from taking 
any measure which will affect trade with any place out of 
Ireland. Let us accept that assurance for the moment, 
though we do not in the least believe in its validity. It still 
remains possible for Ireland, with the actual benediction 
of Mr. Samuel, to grant bounties on production. He 
himself suggested the possibility of a subsidy being granted 
to the cultivation of tobacco. What is in the way of pro- 
hibiting such bounties? Only the objections that would be 
raised by Mr. Redmond. But surely Liberal Free Traders 
are not going to carry their complaisance towards Mr. 
Redmond to the point of sacrificing the fiscal system 
of the whole kingdom? Home Rule is an exacting 
mistress, but she does not require that. Liberals ought 
to take Mr. Samuel at his word. On Wednesday he said 
that if “ any small loophole could be shown through which 
a protective element could creep in the Government would 
be quite ready to stop that loophole.” Bounties on pro- 
duction, in conjunction with the power to vary Customs 
and Excise, are certainly such a loophole, and it should be 
the concern of everyone who calls himself a Free Trader to 
stop it. 

We repeat that if the Liberals mean business when 
they say they are still Free Traders, they will insist 
on adding a clause to the Bill which will forbid the 
granting of bounties, direct or indirect, to encourage 
Irish industries. If the Nationalists do not mean to 
set up bounties they cannot object. If they do, as we 
believe, such a clause is essential. The prohibition of 
export bounties by Clause 2 is wholly illusory. The 


merest tyro in finance could drive a coach and four 
through so feeble a barrier. 





“AS IF NOTHING HAD HAPPENED.” 


HE Government, in spite of their defeat in the House of 

- Commons, and in spite of the loss of nearly a Parlia- 
mentary week and a half at a time when hours are declared 
by them to be so precious that large sections of the most 
important constitutional Bill that has occupied Parliament 
for a generation have to be passed undiscussed, and, further, 
in spite of the fiasco of their attempt to trample upon Par- 
liamentary precedent, have determined to try to go on as 
if nothing had happened. “ Nothing is changed ; there is 
only a Parliamentary week and a half the less,” is the 
Prime Minister's motto. But, of course, this is only 
pretence. A great deal has happened, a great deal that 
can never be obliterated, by rescinding the decision of the 
House of Commons in regard to Sir Frederick Banbury’s 
amendment. “Not even the gods upon the past have 
power.” The crisis has its consequences, and these are 
spreading like circles in a pool. 

The first consequence is a loss of confidence and, still 
more, @ loss of prestige on the part of the Government. It 
is all very well to talk about the Government majority 
being just as great as it ever was. The men who say this 
know in their hearts that when once the spell of Ministerial 
victory in the Lobbies has been broken the history of a 
Government is almost sure to be short and precarious. 
Time after time Ministers have been beaten by what they 
cheerily called “snap” votes, and have obtained white- 
washing votes of confidence by large majorities and have 
professed their readiness and ability to go on as if nothing 
had happened. But for all that they have fallen in a few 
weeks or months. The dry rot supposed to have been cut 
out so successfully has again invaded the building, and 
beyond all hope of repair. No one will care to predict 
exactly when the Ministry will fall, but it is certain that 
it will not now last long enough to pass the Home Rule 
Bill over the veto of the Lords, and may not even last long 
enough to send the Bill for the first time of asking to the 
Peers. Next in importance to the loss of confidence and 
prestige, which must be the effect as it was also the cause 
of the Ministerial defeat, comes the consequence of con- 
fusion in the Ministerial programme. As we have said 
above, a week and a half has been lost, and a week and a 
half has got to be made up somehow and somewhere. But 
clearly it cannot be made up by making the guillotine fall 
faster and oftener, for already that has been done to the 
verge of scandal. Therefore a Parliamentary week and 
a half must be taken out of the Christmas holidays, a 
curtailment of its rest which will be ill borne by a jaded 
House, and which per se must expose the Government to 
defeat. 

There are a good many men who, for reasons of business 
or of health, cannot and will not go without their promised 
holiday at Christmas. Therefore the Government, by 
having to find six more days for the Home Rule Bill, will 
run the risk of another defeat, due to inability to keep 
their men in London. A third consequence is to be found 
in the fact that the Government’s insistence on rescinding 
Sir Frederick Banbury’s amendment and substituting one 
which makes the limitations weak and unreal will make it 
clear to the whole country that our liability to increase 
the tribute that “Ireland a nation’ may exact from 
Great Britain is for practical purposes unlimited. It is 
all very well for the Government to give elaborate 
reasons to show that Sir Frederick Banbury's amend- 
ment would not have had the effect that its proposer 
and supporters imagine. For the public the fact remains 
that there was a proposal to limit the tribute which 
we are to pay to Ireland to two and a half millions, and 
that the Government, although at very great inconvenience 
to themselves, absolutely refused to accept this very 
reasonable proposal. That means, the ordinary voter is 
certain to argue, that the Government expect that in the 
end a good deal more than two and a half millions will bo 
demanded, and that Mr. Redmond means that it shall be 
paid. If not he would certainly have allowed the Govern- 
ment to fix two and a half millions as the limit. It is quite 
clear in fact that the Irish mean to keep their hands in tho 
British taxpayer’s pocket, and that the Liberal Govern 
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that they shall never take out thence more than two and a 
half millions a year. Of course this will be called a most 
unfair statement of the case. The Government, however, 
know that it is one which will be made, and that the con- 
sequence of what happened during the past ten days will 
be to advertise the fact to the public in general in a most 
disagreeably poignant manner. 

These are some of the direct consequences which flow 
from the defeat. In addition to these there are indirect 
consequences hardly less serious. The loss of confidence, 
prestige, and time must react unfavourably upon the 
Government whenever they attempt to handle the many 
difficulties in front of them. We mentioned last week how 
the crisis was sure to stiffen the backs of the doctors. 
Take as another example the case of the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill. Even before their defeat the Government made 
a very poor show in their closure and guillotine resolutions 
affecting the Bill. Though they had intended to spend 
ouly one evening in obtaining the powers necessary to 
stifle debate, they were obliged to agree to the adjourn- 
ment of the discussion. The agreement to waste another 
day, as they would put it, we may be sure was not due 
to any pressure on the part of the Opposition, for it is 
the rule of the present Government to dispense altogether 
with such Parliamentary courtesies. They did not press 
for an instant decision, because they knew there are 
a considerable number of Liberal members who hate the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment Bill, and who look 
with the gravest misgiving upon forcing it through 
the House by the guillotine. These members are not 
likely to be less but more “tiresome,” from the Whips’ 
point of view, to a Government which has had so nasty 
a knock. Whatever the Government may say, members 
realize that a dissolution is a good deal nearer than it was. 
Those, then, who have narrow majorities and do not want 
to face certain sections of their constituents, and who, 
though sound on other parts of the Liberal programme, 
do not like Disestablishment and Disendowment, are pretty 
sure to give trouble. These considerations apply with even 
greater force to the eighty-seven members who originally 
signed the Memorial in regard to the break-upof the British 
Customs system and the creation of a second Customs line 
within what was once the United Kingdom, but what in 
future we suppose we shall have to describe as the British 
Federal Archipelago. Men who are already disgusted at 
the idea of the surrender to Protectionist ideas involved in 
endowing Ireland with separate Customs are not likely to 
be reassured by recent events. 





AGRICULTURE AND POLITICS IN IRELAND. 


HE controversy between the politicians and the co- 
operators in Ireland, which has lasted for over twenty 
months, is not yet settled. The issue arose,as some of our 
readers may remember, in connexion with a request made 
by the Insh Agricultural Organization Society for a portion 
of the Development Fund established by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget of 1909. Presently we will say a word or two 
about the general policy of making such grants at all with 
the taxpayers’ money. For the moment it is sufficient to 
point out that among the purposes of this grant were the 
assistance of the co-operative movement and the assistance 
of agriculture. Therefore it would be strictly in accordance 
with the intention of Parliament and with the terms of 
the statute that a grant should be given to the parent 
co-operative society which has led the way in organizing 
agricultural co-operation. The I.A.0.S., as it is popularly 
called in Ireland, is the forerunner of the agricultural 
co-operative societies which have sprung up in England and 
Scotland. To these descendants of the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organization Society the Development Commissioners 
have already given grants without opposition from any- 
body. They have been forbidden by Irish politicians to 
give a corresponding grant to the parent society. 

The reason is not far to seek. In Ireland, as for that 
matter in most parts of the world, the urban classes are 
better able to make their wishes felt by politicians than 
the rural classes are, for the latter meet seldom, and 
consequently cannot easily organize themselves. It is 


notorious that in Ireland the petty shopkeeper and the 
gombeen man exercise a political mfluence quite out of 
proportion to their numerical strength. They are resolutely 
opposed to anv extension of the co-operative movement, 








because they see that it means a diminution of their 
business. Already the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society has accomplished a most beneficial work in relieving 
small Irish farmers from the burden of debt owing to the 
gombeen man. It hus also enabled the Irish farmer to 
buy manures and feeding stuffs of sound quality at a 
reasonable price, instead of being compelled to pay through 
the nose for any rubbish that the local trader cares ® 
palm off upon him. Further than this, the co-operative 
movement has facilitated the sale of Irish products without 
the intervention of the local trader, who has often been in 
the habit of making a double profit, first by buying the 
farmer’s produce at a ridiculously low price, and secondly 
by selling to him all the goods he requires at an extra- 
vagantly high price. 

In pointing out these facts we have not the least desire 
to make any general attack on middlemen. In the develop- 
ment of the world’s commerce the middleman plays a most 
important part, and as commerce becomes more complex 
the utility of the middleman becomes greater. But in the 
particular case of agriculture, especially where carried on 
by smallholders, experience has shown that the function 
of the middleman can be much better discharged by 
co-operation among the farmers themselves than by the 
enterprise of private traders. The fairly obvious reason is 
that the farmer, though he may understand the productive 
side of his business well, is not skilled in the difficult art 
of buying and selling. He therefore easily falls a victim 
to men trained in those arts, who would themselves be 
quite powerless if dealing with better-trained business 
men in the higher branches of commerce. It is because 
Irish farmers have grasped this truth that the co-operative 
movement has spread so rapidly among them, bringing 
with it prosperity and hope where previously was poverty 
and despair. Of all movements ever instituted in Ireland 
probably the co-operative movement started by Sir Horace 
Plunkett twenty-five years ago is the most immediately 
beneficial and the most promising for the future. 

These facts are known to everyone who has any 
familiarity with the affairs of Ireland. Needless to say, 
they are well known to all the members of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, and especially well known to Mr. 
T. W. Russell, who for political reasons has been placed 
at the head of the department which Sir Horace Plunkett 
initiated. Yet the moment the question of giving a grant 
to the Irish Agricultural Organization Society was put 
forward, Mr. T. W. Russell set himself to oppose the 
scheme. As the head of the Agricultural Department he 
was officially able to declare his department opposed to 
a grant to the Irish Agricultural Organization Society. 
Next he secured a vote from his Council, two-thirds of 
which is elective, and therefore comes under the influence of 
politicians. In order not to appear to be combating the 
whole principle of co-operation he proposed that the depart- 
ment should start a new type of co-operative society, to be 
known as non-controversial, and that these new bodies, 
when they came into existence, should receive a grant from 
the Development Fund. The Development Commissioners 
considered this proposal, as of course they were bound to do, 
and emphatically rejected it. After going carefully into the 
whole matter they strongly recommended that a sum of 
£2,000 should be granted to the Irish Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society, with a further annual grant of pound per 
pound for every pound voluntarily subscribed to the Society 
up to £4,000. This proposal cannot take effect without 
the consent of the Treasury. In ordinary circumstances 
that consent would promptly be given, for the Treasury 
has not the information even if it had the will to justify 
it in upsetting the decisions of a body specially appointed 
to consider the distribution of this fund. Im this case, 
however, the Treasury cannot act as a department without 
consulting its chief, and its chief cannot act without con- 
sidering the wishes of the eighty Nationalist members in 
the House of Commons. The matter thus becomes a 
Cabinet question, and so far, apparently, the Cabinet has 
not decided. 

It remains to be seen whether Mr. Asquith and his 
colleagues will permit the intention of the Development 
Fund to be frustrated in order to gratify the Irish politicians 
in the House of Commons, whose action is determined by 
the Irish gombeen man. There is still some reason to 
hope that the Cabinet will have the courage to defy the 
Irish Nationalists, and that hope is strengthened by the 
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very honourable part which the Daily Chronicle has been 


taking in elusidating this question and bringing the facts 
to the notice of English readers. When Parliament has 
vassed an Act creating a special fund which, among other 
things, is to be used to assist agricultural co-operation, 
it is monstrous that that fund should be diverted from 
its purpose fer purely political reasons. : 

While therefore we hope that the Government will stand 
firm, we think it is worth while to point out how this 
incident illustrates the unwisdom of such a policy as 
that embedied in the creation of the Development Fund. 
When Mr. Lloyd George was starting this fund, he talked 
more suo as if the whole future development of England 
depended on the few tens of thousands that he was 
eranting out of the nation’s taxes for development 
purposes. Happily the development of England rests 
on no such flimsy basis. Doubtless the Development 
Commissioners are doing their work with every care, and 
probably most of the money which they assign to specific 
purposes would be well spent, but the net effect upon 
the general progress and prosperity of the kingdom is 
almost negligible in comparison with the greater forces 
at work. ‘hus on the positive side the gain may almost 
be ignored. On the negative side there is a real and 
a very substantial loss. It is certain that as soon as 
public money comes to be distributed in the way of 
largesse, political forces will be set at work to secure 
the distribution in a way that pleases the politicians 
rather than in a way that benefits the nation. The 
Irish quarrel is only typical of the kind of trouble that 
must arise when governments dependent upon votes in the 
House of Commons undertake the business of making 
doles with the taxpayers’ money. After all, in this 
particular case it has to be remembered that the 
Irish trader and “the gombeen man and the publican 
are all taxpayers, and they may very fairly complain that 
it is unjust that part of their money should be used 
to subsidize their rivals. Frankly, we see no answer 
io that complaint except the answer that Parliament has 
decreed that the Development Fund shall be spent in a 
particular way for a particular purpose. English traders 
would have the right to make an exactly similar complaint. 
That they do not do so is probably because, living in a 
more highly developed country, they are less dependent 
upon the particular branches of business which the co- 
operative movement assails. We sincerely hope that this 
Irish illustration will be a lesson to those members of the 
Unionist Party who are so fond of talking vaguely about 
assisting agriculture, or of assisting this, that, or the 
other industry with the resources of the State. In the 
long run this form of assistance generally resolves itself 
either into an open political quarrel or into silent political 
corruption. 








MINOR MOTORISTS. 

REVOLUTION is approaching in the use of motor-cars. 
It is almost certain that within the next three or four 
years motor-cars ef a very light type, cheap to run and cheap 
to buy, will have come into general use among those who have 
hitherto regarded motoring as the means of transport of 
the very well-to-do. The motor-car—except of course among 
those who prefer a horse for sporting or sentimental reasons— 
will have become a practical alternative te the “pony 
and trap” of comparatively poor people who, living in the 
country, are compelled to keep some sort of conveyance for 

journeys to the neighbouring town or for station work. 

This revolution will be effected by what is called the 
“eycle-car,” numerous models of which will be on view at 
the motor-bicycle and cycle-car show to be opened at Olympia 
on November 25th. We by no means say that the models 
which will be exhibited will satisfy all the conditions of the 
revolution which we predict. Most of them, whatever their 
makers may say, are necessarily experimental. The new 
epoch is only at its beginning. At the same time there 
are already on the roads several cycle-cars which have given 
great satisfaction to their owners; they are as trustworthy as 
most larger cars—it is too soon yet to speak about their 
length of life—and they are faster than the run of small cars 
of the heavy type. Moreover—and here we come to the im- 
portant point—they are so much lighter than the ordinary car 
that the cost of upkeep of the tyres is incomparably lower. 
People who do not understand motor-cars regard the cost of 





petrol and of lubricating oil as the main items of expenditure, 
This is a mistake. The cost is to be measured by the cost of 
the tyres; and the wear and tear of the tyres depends upon 
the weight of the car. Take even a small car, as the old way 
of reckoning things goes, and put the weight at fifteen 
hundredweight. A set of tyres costs, let us say, twenty 
pounds, and after they have been used for about 3,000 miles 
those on the back wheels, if not the whole set, will have 
to be replaced. If the owner has bad luck he may have 
to replace one or more of his tyres very much sooner than 
this. But the weight of a cycle-car is anything under 
six hundredweight. Only in certain circumstances can 
cycle-cars weighing as much as seven hundredweight be 
admitted to the class. The difference is remarkable. A set 
of tyres will cost, say, ten pounds, and their life will be very 
much longer. Of course there will also be the lower cost of 
petrol and oil. A small ordinary car may go, let us say, 
twenty-five miles on a gallon of petrol, but a cycle-car ought 
to go well over forty miles. The expenditure of lubricating 
oil will be proportionately less. The cycle-cars are only “ two- 
seaters,” of course, but they will be found to be reasonably 
comfortable and well sprung; there will be a place for light 
luggage, and there will be hoods and screens (whether as 
extras or not), and the price will be in the neighbourhood of 
£100. 

Set the interest on the capital expenditure, the deprecia- 
tion, and the cost of running such a car against the cost 
of a pony and cart, the cost of feeding the pony, and the 
payment of the fairly continuous labour in the stable, and 
it will be seen that the revolution is already very near at 
hand. It is further certain that there will be a gradual 
reduction of the cost of cycle-cars comparable with the 
reduction of the cost of bicycles to a point which the 
incredulous used to tell us was quite impossible. The swift- 
ness of the reduction will depend upon the extent of the 
market. Hitherto cycle-cars have been made in small 
quantities by makers who admittedly have not worked 
at the greatest economic advantage. If the demand 
proves as great as we think it will be, it will pay 
manufacturers who have the courage of their convictions 
to lay down a plant that will greatly cheapen the cost 
of production. The cheapest conceivable cycle-car will 
not be produced, perhaps, till particular factories set to work, 
as they do in the United States, to produce only particular 
parts of a motor-car. The seller of the car may only assemble 
the various parts which have been made extraordinarily cheap 
because they have been made by tens of thousands instead of 
by hundreds. The cost of a cycle-car ought to be reduced 
within six or seven years to £60. And it is not unreasonable 
to expect that the cost of a fully equipped cycle-car ought 
some day to be not a penny more than £50. 

A cycle-car is nothing more than a kind of glorified motor- 
bicycle. The simple engine of the motor-bicycle, generally 
air-cooled, is enlarged and placed upon four wheels instead of 
upon two, but the four wheels are in all material senses bicycle 
wheels. The cycle-car is the next step in advance after the 
success of the combination of motor-bicycle and side-car. This 
combination is no doubt a makeshift, an illogical arrangement 
with the engine pulling in a lopsided manner. Yet some 
illogical things, like the British Constitution, work remarkably 
well, and the motor-bicycle with a side-car is one of them. If 
only for its singular lightness, speed, and cheapness it is 
probable that many persons will prefer it long after the estab- 
lishment of the cycle-car. But for what may be called tho 
ordinary domestic use of a household the advantage will, of 
course, be entirely on the side of the cycle-car. 

The revolution will be more than a great development in 
the use of motor traffic; it will have, we fancy, a significant 
social side, and for this reason we cannot help regarding the 
show which is to open on Monday as having this year an 
importance even greater than that of the much more elaborate 
recent show of motor-cars. When the cycle-car, in whatever 
form it may ultimately be accepted as the substitute for 
the “pony ard trap,” has come into common use it will 
be impossible to regard motoring as the expression of the 
disgusting selfishness of the rich who “only do it to annoy.” 
We undertake to say that this will be a very wholesome 
revolution indeed. Motor transport is indispensable, and 
much too important to be banned because some of its present 
practitioners are undoubtedly road hogs. When motoring 
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enters into the daily life of people with short purses a 
change of feeling will make itself felt. And perhaps we are 
not too optimistic in hoping that when millions, instead of 
thousands, contribute to the establishment of a standard of 
conduct the road hog will be warned off by his brothers of the 
motor. “ The enemies of the human race” will become a legend 
of an evil past. 

We are thinking on a large scale, but sincerely. We believe 
that the speeding-up of traffic by the common use of very 
cheap cars will eventually make it impossible for many of 
the roads to be kept in their present condition. They must 
be widened; and for this and other reasons the only desirable 
solution is that the central Government should be responsible 
for them and their upkeep. The job will be too big and too 
expensive for the local authorities. We are aware that the 
widening of roads embraces a disagreeable prospect of the 
destruction of beauty, but there is no need for beauty to be 
destroyed if only the nation will approach the matter with 
proper forethought instead of tackling the difficulty in a hurry 
at the last possible moment and committing stupid mistakes 
which will be irremediable. 





THE HONTING INSTINCT. 


VHERE should be something of the hunting instinct in all 
male children. Its growth may have to be checked, 
because civilized life makes little call for the hunter; but it 
should not be thwarted altogether, else it may take some 
distorted byway of cruelty. I have in my thought as I write 
the youngest of three little Australians, who has had the 
hunter in him kept down by the sternness in the cause of 
gentleness of two bigger sisters and by his own softness of heart, 
but seems likely to grow up in the end to the wholesome attitude 
towards this life and its “tragedy of mutual slaughter,” of 
hating all needless infliction of pain, and of facing not only 
courageously but cheerfully the harsh thing that must be. 
At present it is in part amusing, in part touching, to note his 
effort to reconcile with human pity a manly lust for killing. 

A first glimpse of the struggles going on in his small mind 
came from a debate I overheard between him and a boy from 
the foreign garden next door. This boy, it seemed, had spoken 
with some slight of the little Australian’s father, and the 
angry answer back was: “Dad isn’t only an officer, he is 
a soldier ; and when he goes on parade he kills a whole lot of 
people.” (This was a little mysterious, but I guessed the taunt 
had been that father was merely an ornamental soldier.) 
“ But” (this as an afterthought) “ he doesn’t hurt them.” 

Bird’s-nesting had been put on the list of the small boy's 
forbidden pursuits by his sisters, and he fell in with their 
view of its cruelty quite amiably when it was made plain that 
he could track down birds’ nests and climb the trees which 
held them so long as he did nothing to hurt the nest. “ But 
if,” he said dogmatically, “the hens didn’t lay any eggs, and 
you were very hungry, then I would take the eggs even if it 
was cruel.” That seemed a reasonable compromise, and 
fortunately the hens kept on laying eggs and the shadow of 
hunger did not come over the house. 

Fishing was permitted, the domineering sisters having an 
idea, which seems to be instinctive with human beings, that 
insects and fish have not feelings like birds and beasts. There 
was a long time during which the young fisherman caught 
nothing, though he was pertinacious to try every sort of water 
which was encountered. A fishing outfit generally could be 
improvised. First a piece of string was begged, then a pin, 
then the request came for bait. “ You haven’t just a little 
bit of bad meat in your pocket?” his mother was asked 
coaxingly once. Failing “bad meat,” a morsel of bread or 
biscuit served to adorn the hook if not to allure the fish. 

Finally one day the unexpected happened and an eel was 
caught. Then all the primal instincts of the hunter swept 
away the cultivated conventions of mercifulness. “ Keep 
still while I kill you, can’t you?” said that little boy, mest 
viciously, to the eel when it squirmed away from his 
threatening knife. 

In the ease of a certain sparrow, deceased, I am still 
uncertain as to the facts. The boy had been promoted to a 
little air-gun as a step towards the cadet rifle of the future, 
and very accurate he became in aim. There was, however, 
a sad lack of live game. Lions, tigers, rhinoceroses, crocodiles, 
and other legitimate victims of a mighty hunter were rare in 








the neighbourhood, and the birds were taboo. But one day a 
dead sparrow seemed both to convict and to acclaim the young 
hunter. He boasted of the shot which bad brought it down 
very valiantly. But I caught him weeping over the body, and 
he was heartbroken that, because of his réle of First Murderer, 
he was debarred from attending the solemn obsequies which 
were designed to console the dead sparrow as if it were a vain 
human being. Afterwards I had reason to suspect that the 
sparrow had actually fallen a victim to the cat, and that 
the boy had taken the blood-guilt on his own shoulders 
because he felt that a hunter with a gun must kill some. 
thing, and a chance came to get a reputation for killing 
without unnecessary sacrifice of life. 

It was a very clumsy way in which I sought to solve the 
difficulty of finding use for the gun. There was in the play- 
room a big Teddy-bear which had gladdened earlier years of 
the small boy’s life and had now been put aside as a childish 
thing. I suggested one day that bear-shooting was fine 
adventurous sport worthy of any hunter. The small boy 
assented eagerly. “It would be fine,” I said, “to let Teddy- 
bear loose in the garden and to stalk him down and shoot 
him.” 

The small boy gazed blankly at me for a moment, then 
murmured in horror, “ What! shoot Teddy?” I knew how 
grossly I had blundered, but there was no seeking pardon for 
such a fault. It had to wait to be forgotten. That night, for the 
first time for many months, Teddy was taken to bed with the 
small boy, and they slept in each other’s arma. 

Sometimes I think that it is a sad thing to be born a small 
boy in these civilized days—even in a young country. 

Frank Fox. 





PREJUDICES OF THE TABLE. 


A* item of the Roman epicure’s menu, referred to in an 
article on Varro’s book of farming in last week's 
Spectator, suggests a reflection on ancient and medern tastes 
in diet. The Romans ate, as delicacies, peacocks, snails, and 
dormice. Why should we think their palates strange? 
Peacocks, it is true, were merely fashionable; possibly 
peacocks were acknowledged as tough and indigestible, but 
eaten because it was the right thing to have peacock in the 
bill of fare. Is it Persius or Horace who reminds the Roman 
gourmand that he cannot be surprised at dying of apoplexy 
if he carries an undigested peacock to the baths? Snails, 
again, belong not merely to classical dinner tables. Snails 
are eaten in France, and they were intreduced from Italy 
into England, the story goes, by the Earl of Arundel, 
Lord Marshal, whose lady was fond of them for dinner, 
and had a cochlearium of her own, where they were 
fattened for the table. Probably the story is quite 
inaccurate, and the snails were either intreduced by the 
Romans or are natives of the country; they are to be found 
on most of the chalk downs, and possibly still find their 
way into English kitchens. After all, the difference between 
snails and whelks or winkles is nothing very considerable ; 
there is the salt of the sea and the wash of water over the 
shell, but a man blindfolded might, perhaps, make a mistake 
—or could he make no mistake? The gourmet who has tried 
both alone may decide. 

These and other unusual additions to the menu begin, pre- 
sumably, with an experiment. Here and there savour may 
come from an accident, as the essayist has suggested it came 
from roast pig; now and then an absurdity arrives at the table 
from false reasoning, as when Lucullus dined off nightingales’ 
tongues because the bird sang sweetly; but most must be 
due to bold experiment. There were great men who lived 
before Frank Buckland, though he, in the imagination of 
many of us, went as far as a pioneer may go, if he is to walk 
and talk afterwards. He began as a schoolboy at Winchester 
by digging out field mice, which he skinned and skewered and 
roasted, and of which he wrote in later years that “a roast 
field mouse—not a house mouse—is a splendid bonne bouche 
for a hungry schoolboy; it eats like a lark.” But the roast 
mice and squirrel-pies of the schoolbey were merely hors 
d’euvre. Buckland’s experiments in later life, when he was 
able to ask guests to his father’s table at the Deanery of 
Westminster, included larger and more important fare. There 
was pickled horse tongue, which the guests at a luncheon party 
quite enjoyed until they were informed what they had been 
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eating ; there were puppies, tortoises, hedgehogs and ostrich. 
Tiger was net much appreciated. Alligator was received coldly. 
“ Party at the Deanery,” we read in a guest’s note. “Tripe for 
dinner; don’t like crocodile for breakfast.” There was deter- 
mined work iu these trials, as one may discover from Buckland’s 
own diary—from the illuminating eatry of March 9th, 1849, for 
instance. “ Party of Huxley, Blagden, Rolfs. Had the lump 
fish for dinner: very good, something like turtle. March 10. 
Rather seedy from the lump fish.” We do not hear what 
was written im the diaries of Huxley, Blagden, Rolfs. A 
Jump-sucker truly is a hideous creature to experiment upon, 
yet, after all, it is no worse to look upon than a skate. 
Nobody who has seen a skate caught and watched it open 
and shut its mouth could think it better-looking than a lump- 
sucker; but probably a lump-sucker would not disappear 
quickly from a fishmonger’s slab, while skate is inall the French 
restaurants. ‘There is a fashion in these things, besides the 
consideration that lump-suckers make those who eat them ill. 
Would turtle-seup be considered quite such a delicacy if it 
were more generally known that the liquid part of it is 
frequently due to essence of conger? “Hobbs hints blue— 
straight he turtle eats” would have to be re-written; Hobbs 
in his heyday would demand better fare. 

But we need look no further for differences of opinion 
as towhat should or should not be seen at a genteel board 
than at our own customs and those of our neighbours. Frogs’ 
legs are not an English dish ; there are Germans who think us 
horrible for eating rabbits, and we, in turn, do not like the 
idea of horse. Hare soup gets written on English menus on 
cold winter days; hares, indeed, appear roast on sideboards— 
hares couchant, with contemplative heads upon which some 
look with indifference, from which others avert the eye. In 
parts of Russia and in Brittany, on the other hand, the very 
name of hare disgusts the hearer; though that possibly is a 
reminiscence of felklore and superstition, for we would none 
of us come near a witch if we could help it, and witches have 
gone as hares for many centuries, as peasants know well. 
Hares and rabbits even in Ireland go free from the cook ; there, 
perhaps, hares are fairies. But there may be other reasons 
too; for in Connemara there are old customs remaining of 
fowls killed on a particular day in the year, and fowls’ blood 
touched on house-walls and on the faces of the members 
of the household. If there is any possible connexion between 
that ancient custom and the Lost Tribes, may there not be 
a reminiscence somewhere of the Mosaic prohibition of the 
flesh of the hare and the coney, that chew the cud but divide 
not the hoof? And what would be the underlying reason 
which framed the Jewish law? Is there anything deeper than 
the choice, or preference, or habit and use of a nation with 
very strongly marked characteristics? Such preferences and 
uses exist to-day, and the Jews are not the only people 
nor is the Jewish the only religion which has prohibited this 
or that form of food, or has declared this or that animal 
sacred. It would not be difficult to draw up the menu of 
a dinner in which every course would be considered a delicacy 
or a natural food by some of the diners, and would revolt 
or offend others. You might begin with hors d’euvre of 
winkles and oysters, and observe how many Englishmen 
took both; you might go on with birds’-nest soup, and 
vainly expect a German to enjoy it as much as a Chinaman. 
Fish would come after soup, and perhaps pike might be offered 
to an Italian, in remembrance of the Roman guest who rejected 
it after trial, observing that he had supposed it to be fish; or 
possibly there might be an interesting test with stewed eels. 
Eels would have been forbidden by the Mosaic law, as swim- 
ming but witheut scales. After eels there would be snails and 
frogs for an entrée, and a Scotsman might decline them in 
contemplation of a haggis. For the chief joint, dog; the 
natives of New Guinea as well as of China like it. After the 
joint, such a bird as a peacock would look well, garnished 
with its feathers as Germans garnish a pheasant; perhaps 
rook-pie could stand on the sideboard, and if rook-pie, why not 
crows, spatch-cocked in the Indian fashion? Pheasants, too, 
need not be the only bird which is occasionally preferred 
when it has been hung for long; what is the prejudice 
against a chicken preserved in the same manner? We 
should come through at last, if the Italian peasants had 
finished their macaroni and the Japanese their rice, to dessert ; 
and there, no doubt, we should begin at once with the durian, 
which is a delicious fruit, only it is best to eat it in some other 





person’s house, because of the abiding odour of the rind. And 
80, in the end, to potheen and port. 

There would be very little disputing about the vegetables. 
It is a rather engaging trait in the character of the vegetable 
that you can hardly quarrel with a neighbour over the taste 
of it. Wecan become not only contemptuous but roused to 
real wrath when our neighbours eat joints which we cannot 
bear to think of; but you really cannot object to anybody 
liking potatoes, or cabbage, or sauerkraut, or seaweed. 
These are harmless tastes, we feel; we look with indul- 
gence at feasting upon leeks, nasturtium leaves, dandelion, 
fungi, popped corn. Young nettles, crushed and boiled, are 
said to be as delicious as spinach; we, who dislike spinach, 
allow our neighbours to try nettles as they choose, even, if 
they please, in a salad. We are tolerant, in fact, of all 
vegetarian impulses; there is a slumbering Nebuchadnezzar 
in all of us, and very likely if we lived too near Smithfield we 
should one day rush out and spend the rest of our lives on the 
roof of Covent Garden. On the subject of olives, alone of all 
vegetables, we have allowed the merest hint of disapproval, 
or perhaps it is no more than criticism, to creep into our 
vocabulary. Olives are “an acquired taste.” We say uo more 
about them, and in saying so much we admit that we have 
introduced ourselves; it is we who have failed, or succeeded, 
in keeping up the acquaintance. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





BRAZIL AND COMPENSATION TO GERMANY. 
(To rue Epiror or tar “Srecrator,”’} 

Srr,—It was with considerable displeasure, but not without 
some degree of amusement, that I read the letter of Mr. 
Seymour Ormsby-Gore published in your last isaue. Another 
gentleman too, in the Pall Mall Gazette a few days ago, 
smitten with the German panic, proposed a similar expedient 
for drawing off from England the humour of the German 
peril. So it would seem that Mr. Ormsby-Gore has not even 
the merit of originality when he suggests the conquest of 
Brazil to provide an outlet for the external activities of the 
German Empire. Indeed the originality of Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
is to be found in the abysmal ignorance of the country with 
which he attempts to busy himself, and it is to inform him 
thereof that I write these few lines. 

Brazil has 25,000,000 inhabitants governed in accordance 
with the principles of one of the most liberal constitutions in 
the world. As an example of the seriousness of her Govern- 
ment may be mentioned the honourable way in which she has 
always met her engagements with foreign countries, even 
during the periods of her most difficult financial troubles, when 
certain growing pains, from which nations as well as individuals 
suffer, weakened her powers of production and public revenues. 
As a proof of the confidence which the administration of 

3razil inspires among English business men I will only state 

that there are more than 112 million pounds sterling of British 
capital invested in my country. Money is generally better 
informed than the dilettanti of international politics. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore, who with one stroke of the pen plants 
down so many German emigrants in Sio Paulo, where there 
is none, also imagines assassinations, disorders, and I know 
not what besides throughout the vast extent of the territories 
of the Brazilian people, who, being just as phlegmatic as we 
deem the English to be, do not worry themselves over-much 
about the perpetual risk to their precious lives. Probably 
the writer possesses a temperament which is easily perturbed, 
and, in consequence of some extravagant gesture of the Latin 
people, a race to which we are proud to belong, has straight- 
way conjured up tragedies and murders. Or perhaps, in order 
to form an opinion of the Brazilian Government, he has been 
reading some organ of the Opposition. We are not so 
susceptible, and, indeed, when we read in Rio de Janeiro the 
news of the strikes in this country, the account of the latest 
sittings in the House, and the threats of Ulster in the Unionist 
newspapers we largely discount these reports as emanating 
from interested parties. 

Your correspondent advises England to allow Germany to 
take Brazil as nonchalantly as he might take a cup of our good 
coffee. Without wishing to ruffle the national susceptibilities 
of Mr. Ormsby-Gore, who apparently has not the same 


scruples when uselessly covering sheets of paper with bis 
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effusions, we Brazilians would remind him of the difficulties 
encountered by England, Italy, and Germany in Africa in 
circumstances incomparably more favourable to the invaders. 
But enough! When will that time come in which amateurish 
writers will first study their subject before daring to write 
thereon P—I am, Sir, &e., A. G. 





LTo tne Epiror or THe “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—As one who, during a period of more than seven years, 
has lived in practically all the big cities of Brazil and also 
up country, 1 desire to protest against the letter of Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore which appears in your issue of November 16th 
under the above heading. He advocates that, to compensate 
her for the lack of colonies, Germany should forcibly seize 
Brazil, and insinuates that this piratical enterprise should be 
encouraged or supported by England. In his letter he tells 
us that Brazil is one of the worst-governed countries in the 
world, “where life in the local towns and provinces is not 
safe for a moment, where fighting in the streets and 
vicinities of the towns is so frequent that it attracts little 
attention. . . . A.country of extreme disorder and corruption.” 

From my own experience I can unhesitatingly affirm that 
these statements are absolutely unwarranted. The system of 
government in Brazil is not perfect, any more than it is here. 
The people, from their Latin origin, are impulsive, quick- 
tempered, and prone to political excitement. Neveriheless 
the country as a whole is peaceably and sensibly governed, 
while the people are honest, law-abiding, kind-hearted, and 
particularly friendly to foreigners. I have gone alone up 
country in Brazil without troubling to take a revolver, and 
have walked alone, late at night, through the poorer quarters 
of Rio, Pernambuco, and Babia with greater safety than I 
could have done in the poorer districts of London. Sordid 
crimes are practically unknown in Brazil. 

The extraordinary prosperity and stability of British 
enterprises in Brazil is in itself a sufficient refutation of 
your correspondent’s unfair attack. A study of two such 
enterprises—the Sao Paulo Railway and the London and 
Brazilian Bank—shows how ridiculous is his description of 
the state of affairs in Brazil; and it is extremely doubtful 
if such prosperity would exist under the rule of Berlin. 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s lack of knowledge of the country is 
again shown when he tells us that there is a large German 
population, “especially in Sao Paulo.” As a fact, the 
German element in Sao Paulo is trivial compared to the 
English and Italian. The Germans predominate in the Rio 
Grande provinces, where they are extremely prosperous ; but 
surely their prosperity in itself is an argument against the 
Fatherland making an unprovoked attack upon the gentle 
and kindly people amongst whom they have settled. 

Not only would that attack be unjustifiable, but extremely 
hazardous. The Brazilians are not a nation in arms, but they 
would fight like lions for their independence, and would 
undoubtedly have the help of the United States, Chile, and 
Argentina—the navies of the three smaller States making no 
inconsiderable addition to that of the great Republic. The 
Germans would operate thousands of miles from their base, on 
a dangerous, hostile coast, their ships wanting all sorts of 
minor repairs, and handicapped by the lack of docks, repairing 
shops, or fortified bases. Bad as the condition of their 
battleships would be, that of their destroyers under those 
drawbacks would be pitiable. Moreover, if the Germans 
intend seizing any part of South America they should do so 
at once. It will cost them a price under which generations 
of Germans will groan, but if they wait until the Panama 
Canal is completed the price will be still heavier. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s attitude of currying favour with 
Germany is one unworthy of Englishmen. We won our 
Empire by blood and tears; let others do the same if they 
ean. It is not our business to suggest to the Germans, or 
encourage them to attack a civilized and prosperous country, 
one that has always been friendly to us, in which millions of 
British capital are invested, and in which thousands of our 
countrymen are muking a good living. I fear that Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore’s letter will be read by Brazilians, and make a 
very bad impression amongst them. I hope they will not 


think that it reflects the opinion of the British nation.—I am, 
Sir, &., 
5 King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


G. T. Wuitrieitp Hayes. 





[To rue Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.’’} 
Srr,—I am glad to see from the letter of Mr. Seymour 
Ormsby-Gore in your last week’s issue that the settlement 
of Germany in South America is not entirely deprecated by 
British public opinion. I would suggest, however, that only 
the southern part of Brazil would be suitable for that kind of 
colonization which Germany so sorely needs. May I say in 
passing that I find it very difficult to believe that the Monroe 
Doctrine of the United States has not owed much of its 
effectiveness to a tacit support on the part of Great Britain? 
Are we prepared as a nation to proclaim our neutrality in any 
ease arising out of the Monroe Doctrine and not directly 
affecting our interests P—I am, Sir, &c., 
London Institution, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


Immo 8. ALLEN, 





[To tHe Eprror or tee “Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—Your correspondent writing on this subject expresses 
a hope, in which we can all join, that the Powers will come to 
an amicable agreement on questions which may arise on the 
termination of the present war, adding that this can only be 
done by eliminating (which is the word he doubtless meant to 
use) any causes of friction. He proceeds to suggest that there 
is a cause of friction between this country and Germany, 
consisting in the German grievance that England has 
obstructed the Colonial expansion of Germany. This cause 
of friction he proposes to eliminate by letting Germany 
take Brazil. The only difficulty he anticipates is not from 
Brazil, but from the assertion of the Monroe Doctrine by the 
United States. The instances given by the writer for such an 
act of spoliation do not appear to be very apposite. He might 
have given a more recent and more cogent instance in the action 
of Italy in Tripoli. Iam not an expert in international law, 
but I should imagine the main object of that institution is 
to prevent such high-handed proceedings as those advocated 
by the writer, even though, as he says, a great attack wi et 
armis were not necessary, but only a judicious expenditure of 
secret-service money, generally known as bribery. Punitive 
expeditions are sometimes justifiable, but they are generally 
sent against barbarous tribes, and then do not always result 
in annexation. In this case the annexation of a large and 
prosperous country is advocated, not because the inhabitants 
are dissatisfied with their lot, but to increase the prosperity 
primarily of Germany and to “eliminate” a cause of friction 
between her and this country.—I am, Sir, &e., ; = 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 
(To tae Eprror or tre “Srecraron.”’} 

Srr,—Allow me to congratulate you on your public-spirited 
action in taking up the cudgels on behalf of the National 
Reserve. It is really difficult to understand why it should be 
necessary to point out the advantages to the nation of such a 
force, and why the Government should require to have their 
plain duty in such a matter pointed out to them. 

Here we have the extraordinary position of a Government 
looking askance at a free gift of 170,000 trained men to supple- 
ment the Army Reserve. There is no other country in the 
world except Great Britain that could afford to treat such an 
offer with the indifference that is characterizing the present 
attitude of the War Office in this matter, and it is perhaps 
a compliment to the people of the British nation that this 
wilful ignoring of a valuable movement is due to the fact that 
the Government knows from past experience that, in the event 
of any future crisis, the country can get all the men it wants 
for purposes of defence practically at a moment’s notice. 

But as you point out, Sir, in your circular letter recently 
addressed to the Press of the United Kingdom, we have just 
witnessed the overthrow of Turkey, an ancient military power 
with an army of 400,000 fighting men, within a fortnight, 
and with that example of the fruits of unpreparedness it is 
nothing short of criminal negligence on the part of our 
War Department to continue its present deplorable policy of 
procrastination. 

The National Reserve, properly handled and organized, 
represents a reinforcement available for use at any time 
of quite 200,000 men. I have no figures to guide me, 
but [ am prepared to state that of this number quite the 
greater half would volunteer, if their services were required, to 
serve at the front in the firing line, and this acquisition to the 
Regular Forces at such a time would in itself be of immense 
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value in the tremendous accession that it would mean to the 
striking power of the First Army Corps. 

I myself have served in the Regular Army, and I did not 
lose my love of soldiering with the uniform and rifle which 
I returned to the authorities on purchasing my discharge at 
the conclusion of the South African war. It so happens that 
the profession in which I am now engaged takes up so much 
of my time that I have not sufficient leisure to join a Terri- 
torial corps, but I find that the National Reserve enables me 
to keep in touch with the Service without entailing the 
expenditure of time which in my case I should be quite 
unable to afford. There are thousands like myself who belong 
to the National Reserve, and, although we do not expect to 
be patted on the shoulder for doing something that is a 
pleasure to us, we do feel that the Government might let us 
have rifles and ammunition and an occasional afternoon at the 
butts free of charge. I happen to know that under existing 
conditions the Territorials have more ammunition than they 
can ever use—in one particular case the surplus every year 
runs to tens of thousands of rounds. Why not give the 
National Reserve a decent allowance, and reduce that made 
to the Territorials ? The latter would never miss a few rounds 
less per man, and the members of the National Reserve could 
use it to considerable advantage. 

There are several other suggestions which I could make, 
and one of the most important relates to the issue of a 
uniform, which would impart to the force a distinctive 
identity. A parade of civilians in all kinds of garb does 
not tend to smartness of appearance. The ex-Service man 
does not like to march in the ranks of a column which the 
ignorant public is apt to mistake for an old-fashioned militia 
battalion up for training. Wishing you every success in your 
campaign, I am, Sir, &c., “FiautTine Firra.” 


[To rae Epirorn or rue “Srecraror.’’] 

Sir,—Last year you were kind enough to insert a letter from 
me drawing attention to the necessity of the National Reserve 
being provided with a uniform if they were to be expected to 
fight in case of invasion. Will you now permit me to draw 
your readers’ attention to the striking confirmation of Lord 
Roberts's opinion as to the insufficient training of the Terri- 
torials which has just been supplied by Sir John French ? 
Speaking on Friday night at the dinner of the 3rd County 
of London Yeomanry, he advocated the provision of 
swords for the Yeomanry, and hoped in good time (the 
italics are mine) they would get them, but added that it was 
impracticable at the present time to fit regiments out with 
swords, and that with the limited time at the disposal of the 
Yeomanry it was all they could do to perfect themselves with 
the rifle. It would appear from this (a) that our greatest 
cavalry leader considers the Yeomanry should have swords, 
(6) that we have not got a supply of swords for them, and 
(c) that, if we had, the Yeomanry have not time to learn to use 
them. Is net this a terrible state of things? And how can the 
National Reserve feel any confidence that the authorities will 
provide them with uniform, rifles, and ammunition in time of 
need ?—I am, Sir, &c., Vixt Liser er Mortar. 


[To rxe Epitor ov tae “Srecrator."’] 
Srr,—“C. B. G.” asks what can be done for fellows in his 
position, that is to say, men able and well qualified to join 
the Territorial Force but for the fact that they say “IT 
won't”? May I suggest that the appropriate answer is to 
tell them that if their sense of discipline is not sufficient to 
enable them to master their individual prejudices and join 
the force which those who control the Army maintain as the 
second line of defence they are not likely to be of much 
service to the country in any capacity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. E. B. 





LOG-ROLLING. 
[To rue Eprror or tar “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—Not since 1903, when Mr. Chamberlain first advocated a 
complete reversal of Engiand’s fiscal policy, have the prospects 
of the Conservative Party received such a blow as that delivered 
by Lord Lansdowne aud Mr. Bonar Law on Thursday last week. 
After waiting exactly a year since Mr. Bonar Law was elected 
leader we at last know where the party now stands with regard 
to Mr. Balfour's and Lord Lansdowne’s promise of a Referendum 
on Tariff Reform, It appears that instead of a Referendum 


on Tariff Reform after the next General Election, we are to 
have the outline of the tariff before the General Election, and 
we are told asa start that it includes a tax on corn. When 
the rest of the outline of the tariff is published it will be an 
“ Aunt Sally” at which every man whose business is likely to 
be touched adversely will heave half a brick. 

When Mr. Chamberlain and his Commission tried to make 
a tariff seven or eight years ago it was a dismal failure, and 
as this proposed second attempt is scarcely likely to be any 
more successful the chances of the Unionist Party coming 
back to power have received a very serious blow. It would 
seem as though our party was going to imitate the log-rolling 
tactics of Mr. Asquith’s Government. When the Budget of 
1909-10 was submitted to the country in January 1910 there 
was returned a majority adverse to the Budget, and for many 
weeks the Government did not dare to bring forward their 
Budget till they had “squared” the Nationalists, (Eight 
months afterwards it was discovered that Ireland was to be 
excused filling up Form IV. relating to the Budget’s land 
taxes.) Mr. Asquith’s bargain with the Nationalists was “ If 
you will vote for my Budget, I will give you Home Rule.” 

Mr. Bonar Law now says, “ Vote for my Budget and I will 
save you from Home Rule.” That, Sir, is the effect of Lord 
Lansdowne’s and Mr. Bonar Law's words at the Albert Hall. 
Is that log-rolling or is it not? There is only this difference, 
that whereas Mr. Asquith’s log-rolling was done immediately 
after a General Election, Mr. Bonar Law’s is done before a 
General Election in full view of the nation, and is therefore 
much the more straightforward and honourable of the two. 
Still it is log-rolling for all that. Now, how will Ulster like it ? 
How will the Church also like being made a pawn in the 
Tariff Reform game? It is a sheer gamble with the interests 
of the Union and the Church to say that neither can be saved 
except by at the same time voting for a fiscal policy con- 
demned at three successive General Elections. Ulster and 
the Church will both, if they are wise, enter at once a strong 
protest against their interests being jeopardized in the manner 
proposed. 

By-elections have proved, and may continue to prove, the 
unpopularity of this Government. A General Election now, 
after the Albert Hall pronouncement, would probably show 
that the country wanted neither party, and result in a dead 
heat. It must be borne in mind that South Manchester, North- 
West Manchester, and Midlothian by-elections were all won 
by our party keeping Tariff Reform in the background. How 
Mr. Asquith and his Cabinet must have chuckled when Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law again hoisted the old tattered 
banner of Protection to fight under! They will not fear a 
General Election now half as much as they would have done 
a fortnight ago. Surely our party could have found plenty 
to do restoring the Constitution, amending the Insurance Act, 
and establishing that democratic and provedly Conservative 
institution, the Referendum, without throwing an apple of 
discord into our ranks and attempting to use the unpopularity 
of this Government as a lever to pass a tariff which experience 
has shown will never pass on its merits. 

Unless Ulster and the Church raise a very strong protest, it 
is to be feared both may be sacrificed. What is the use of 
saying that “the first thing to be done is to get rid of this 
Government,” if at the sume time you say “the second thing 
is to pass a tariff,” already thrice condemned? The majority 
of the nation would probably heartily agree with the first 
proposition, and as heartily dissent from the second. The 
chance of the Unionist Party being returned is now reduced 
to a sheer gamble, with the odds perhaps slightly in favour of 
a small Radical majority.—I am, Sir, &, E. L. Oviver. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 

[We have dealt with the whole question in our leading 
columns.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SNAP DIVISIONS. 
(To tne Epiror or tue “Spectator.” 
Srr,—In your leading article last week upon the Parlia- 
mentary crisis produced by the division upon Sir Frederick 
Banbury’s amendment you rightly say that “the effect of the 
precedent which the Government desired to make in regard to 
the decision of the Commons must have ruined that House,” 
and the point is of such great importance that I crave leave 
to point out in a few sentences how immediate and direct 





was the mischief involved in Mr. Asquith’s original proposal. 
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A starting-point for discussion which will be universally 
accepted is the proposition that rules of procedure should 
be so framed as to force upon the majority, whose 
preponderating vote is to have the force of law, an 
effective sense of responsibility for every measure and 
for every part of every measure voted. This end is 
served, and very effectively, in our Parliamentary system 
by the liability of the majority to be “caught out” on a 
“snap” division. Promoters of Bills—even when the pro- 
moters are the Government of the day—understand perfectly 
well that they must so frame their measures as to be able to 
count upon the active support of the majority in connexion 
with every detail which is essential to the measure as a 
whole. Thus at the inception of the measure the sense of 
responsibility is brought home to its promoters, and, sub- 
sequently, at every stage of its progress a like sense of 
responsibility is enforced upon its sponsors by the ever- 
present risk of defeat upon a “snap” vote. In this way the 
“snap” vote is more effective in promoting the ends of 
deliberation than all the eloquence which fills the pages of 
Hansard. . 

But this discipline can only be maintained by the constant 
vigilance of an efficient Opposition, and it is for this reason 
that ‘‘His Majesty’s Opposition ” is as indispensable as “ His 
Majesty’s Government” to the regular course of government 
by Parliament. Now Mr. Asquith’s original proposal set at 
naught the rights of the Opposition, and would have rendered 
its position contemptible. For if a vote fairly taken on a 
particular question were liable to be summarily set aside, no 
Opposition could in reason be expected to be vigilant and 
assiduous to the distasteful task of such idle criticism. It is 
indispensable to the success of Parliamentary government that 
every vote taken should be a fact of certain and even of serious 
import. Mr. Asquith would have brushed the inconvenient 
vote aside without even so much as a discussion of the merits 
of the vote itself, for the rescinding vote was to be submitted 
as a vote of confidence in the Ministry, when ulterior conse- 
quences—not actual merits—are the considerations which 
determine the voting. Such an appeal from Philip sober— 
if inattentive—to Philip drunk—with political excitement— 
could only, if established, eventuate in rendering Philip 
impossible.—I am, Sir, &e., J. W. GoRDON. 

113 Broadhurst Gardens, West Hampstead, N.W. 





PLAYING THE GAME. 
[To tne Epiror ov tue “Spectator.”] 

Srir,—If Ministers are not content to play the game in the 
English fashion, voting in the House of Commons might as 
well be abolished. If an adverse vote is to be set aside at 
once it would save a great deal of time and useless talking if 
Government motions, &c., were put and declared to be 
carried forthwith. What would be said if the stewards of the 
Jockey Club, for exampie, were to declare the “ Derby ” must 
be run again because an outsider had won it, though known to 
be utterly inferior to the favourite and many other horses ? 
Is the House of Commons to be asked to vote again another 
day on every occasion when a Government proposal is 
rejected? I donot suggest that the Government ought to 
resign because of the late adverse vote, but I do see reason 
for Englishmen accepting a defeat with a good grace and 
taking the consequences as sportsmen should do, instead of 
trying by dubious methods to get round the difficulties which 
face them.—I am, Sir, &e., ZETETES. 





PARLIAMENTARY TYRANNY. 
[To rue Epiror or Tur “Spectator.’’) 

S1r,—Disraeli in 1840, in answer to a legal member who 
enlarged on the tyranny of the courts in the time of Charles I., 
gave 

“a vivid account of the tyranny of Parliament in the same 
troubled age, and showed that the tyranny of the courts was 
nothing in comparison. He ended with a declaration which has 
not lost its significance, that there was a difference between the 
law of Parliament and the law of the House of Commons, and that 
‘he for one would never consent to see the country subjected to 
the law of the latter,’ ”—* Life,” ii. 90. 

In the present day the position would be still worse were the 
Government to revoke at its own hand, when it pleased, for 
its own purposes, a vote of the House of Commons. Nor 
should the serious effect of such an example upon Boards 





1 
throughout the country at present guided by Standing Orders 


more or less modelled on those of the House of Commons be 
lost sight of. If the United Kingdom has for the time being 
lost the benefit of the legislative check of the Second Chamber, 
we must be all the more particular about the exercise of the 
House of Commons’ powers.—I am, Sir, &e., 

WitiraM GEorGE Back, 


Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 





THE INDEPENDENT MEMBER. 


[To tae Eprror or tus “ Specraror.”’)} 


Sir,—In your leading article in last week’s issue of the 
Spectator on Mr. Asquith’s motion to rescind Sir F. Banbury’s 
amendment on the financial resolutions of the Home Rule 
Bill, you say that “Under such a system . . . independence 
would have been lost and the power . . . of the independent 
member largely destroyed.” Is not that rather like trying to 
save what is already lost? In other words, is there any place, 
in the present state of party politics, for the independent 
member? ‘To the ordinary man the answer would seem to be 
“none.” In how many cases in recent years have members 
who, with the courage of their convictions, have attempted 
to take up an independent attitude on any question, been 
successful in converting to their views any appreciable 
body of opinion in the House? Have they not rather in 
every case, and almost from the very start, been forced 
to admit failure complete and irretrievable? Take the case 
of Mr. Harold Cox, to name only one instance. Can 
anyone honestly say that his attempt at independence was 
asuccessP This, it would seem, is the day of the pro- 
fessional politician, of the man who goes into politics 
for politics’ sake, to see what he can make out of them, 
and for that only; and the man who goes into Parliament 
to vote as he thinks right, undeterred by the dictates 
of party, seems soon to find himself in a minority of one. 
Nowadays, apparently, party is all-powerful, and a man 
has either to stick to his party and vote for his party 
through thick or thin, or else go. Perhaps I am wrong, and 
I write with the diffidence natural to one who studies politics 
only from the outside, but looking to the well-known access- 
ibility of your columns to all shades of opinion, I have 
ventured to state how the present position of the independent 
member strikes an ordinary man.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 
Edinburgh. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE DOCTORS. 

(To tue Eprron or tus “Srxecrator.”’) 
S1r,—In your article in the issue of November 16th there is a 
slight error. The medical benefits under the Insurance Act 
do not emerge till January 15th, 1913, not January Ist. If 
“the Government’s only resource will be to hand 6s. 6d. by 
means of a postal order to each insured person,” failing their 
coming to an arrangement with the doctors ”—that, as 
I have repeatedly pointed out at the by-elections, is not 
the National Insurance Act. The medical benefit is one 
of the five minimum benefits promised under the Act, 
and any departure or deviation therefrom is breach of 
contract with the working classes who have been contributing 
their 4d. on the faith of the representation that they will get 
the five minimum benefits. As everyone knows who has 
studied the actuaries’ reports, their original estimate of 4s. 6d. 
for doctor and 1s. 6d. for drugs was based on the assumption 
of 14,000,000 insured persons coming into the scheme at the 
outset, and that the doctors would accept service under the 
Act. That was the only bare workable possibility of the 
medical benefit, including attendance and drugs, being received 
by insured persons. No doctor in the United Kingdom will 
accept individual and isolated cases at the figure of 6s., and 
your imaginary working man is quite right. In the London 
Opera House speech (February 12th, 1912) Mr. Lloyd George 
said :— 

“ What will happen if the profession follows the advice of these 
extremists, declines to discuss terms, and refuses to have anything 
to do with the Act, refuses to recognize the Committees set 
up under a statute of the realm, and defies the law of the land? 
Nothing. (Laughter.) Nothing except this. All the safeguards 
in the Act for the protection of the medical profession would be 
wiped out at once. (Cheers.) 

It is as well that the working classes should clearly under- 
stand this. The general finance of the Act is,as Mr. Bonar 
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Law said in the House in the debate on the Opposition 
amendment to the third reading, “the most rotten method 
that anyone could conceive” and one “which brings com- 
s into the Bankruptcy Court and the directors into 


panie 
G. App1son SMITH. 


prison.” —I am, Sir, Xc., 





THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC BILL. 
[To raz Epiror oF THE “‘ Spectator.”’) 


Sir,—I observe you criticise in a sneering manner some 
yemarks of the Nation on the above Bill. Perhaps you will 
quote the following passage from the current Nation on the 
same subject: “If the Archbishop, instead of expending his 
eloquence in defending degrading penalties on false grounds, 
had denounced the thoughtlessness of those ladies and 
gentlemen (some possibly among his audience) who draw 
dividends from shares in shops, tea-rooms, factories, and 
work-rooms where women and girls are paid wages calculated 
and defended on the basis that they are not dependent on 
their earnings for their whole living, he would have struck 
some serviceable blow at ‘the social evil.’” 

May I ask how it is that one can always find the Bishops 
advocating some devilry, but never instructing their congre- 
gations on such points as the Nation has dealt with ? How 
is it that the Spectator has never referred to this side of the 
question P Recently I have been round the country listening 
to the evicenve taken by Mr. S. Pope as to the married 
women ouiwo-kers’ insurance. During that inquiry it has 
incidentally been shown that the average rate of wages for 
girls in the factories is thirteen and fourteen shillings a 
week. Assuming a girl has no home, how can she live on 
this wage ? How is it that the prominent supporters of this 
Bill have never stirred a hand on the question of prostitu- 
tion ? I may say Mr. McKenna has just refused to appoint 
a commission into the causes of prostitution. I put these 
interrogations hoping for some explanation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

National Liberal Club. C. H. Norman. 


[Everyone must deplore the employment of girls at starva- 
tion wages, but how would their position be improved by 
insisting that higher wages must in all cases be paid for their 
special work? The result could only be to close many tea- 
shops and factories altogether. But this must diminish the 
demand for this particular class of labour, and when did 
labour ever get a higher price when there were fewer people 
seeking to employ it? Low wages are bad, but lower wages or 
none at all are far worse. Mr. Norman is unconsciously, but 
none the less really, trying to drive these unhappy girls to 
worse conditions by closing the avenues of low-paid labour. 
His manners are as bad as his economics. His rodomontade 
about the Bishops always advocating “some devilry” is 
as puerile as it is vulgar and offensive. Why cannot he 
realize that he has no monopoly of generous and humane 
feeling? There is only one way to get better wages for 
girls, and that is to increase the demand for their work.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





YET ANOTHER SOLUTION OF THE HOME RULE 
PROBLEM. 
{To rue Eprror or rae “ Srecrator.”’) 

Srr,—In a “Life” of Professor Blackie, the well-known, in 
his day, professor of Greek in Edinburgh, and an advocate 
of “Home Rule” all round, the following suggestion is made 
by him as regards Scotland, which could be applied of course 
equally to Ireland :— 

“If the present Scottish members of Parliament and repre- 
sentative peers were to sit together in Edinburgh for the despatch 
of distinctively Scottish business for six weeks or two months 
before their duties at Westminster began, the problem would be 
solved without any multiplication of legislators.” 

I should like to have your opinion of this idea.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. R. 

[The plan was often discussed during the first Home Rule 
controversy, but somehow never attracted the goodwill of any 
considerable body of people. The danger would be the 
fostering of Particularist tendencies, while at the same time 
giving no real satisfaction to the Nationalists. The Union 
may not be perfect, but it is the only way of regulating our 
relations with Ireland which would not grow into something 
intolerable. —Ep. Spectator.] 





CAN ANGLO-SAXONS COLONIZE THE TROPICS? 


[To tux Eprror or tux “ Srectaror.”] 


Sir,—The question put by Dr. Arthur in your issue of 
November 16th is of great importance. For the principal 
European nations have annexed large areas of tropical 
territory, and it is uncertain whether these territories can 
ever be colonized by Europeans. But the question cannot be 
solved by a newspaper correspondence, and should be made 
the subject of exhaustive and impartial inquiry. I served 
for ten years in Mauritius, a tropical colony, and I must 
acknowledge that such information as I obtained there does 
not justify me in giving a decided answer to Dr. Arthur's 
question. The French Creole population of Mauritius have 
a record of over a century of tropical life, and show no signs 
of degeneration. But they for the most part live at altitudes 
of over 900 feet. On the other hand, whilst Englishmen, or 
men of the Teutonic races, resident in Mauritius appear to be 
healthy, their wives and daughters become pale and show signs 
of anwmia. 

My observations therefore would point to the conclusion 
that colonization of tropical areas is a question of race, altitude, 
occupation, and conditions of life. But whatever may be the 
expert opinion on that point, my experience of tropical life, and 
especially of life in the Pacific Islands, leads me to the same 
conclusion as that stated by Dr. Arthur in the concluding 
paragraph of his letter. Dr. Arthur thinks it would be better 
to people the tropical parts of Australia with Maltese than 
with men and women of the Teutonic races. I agree, and my 
agreement is not dependent on the main question raised in his 
letter. My reasons may be briefly stated as follows: Australia 
is fringed by islands containing both the Melanesian and the 
Polynesian races. These islands are being developed under 
tropical conditions, and a half-caste race is coming into 
existence. For although it is not yet certain whether white 
women can or cannot live in the tropics, it is certain that 
white women find the climate and the life exhausting, whilst 
for moral reasons, independent of considerations of hygiene, 
European children should not be left in contact with natives 
after they have learned to understand and speak the native 
languages. 

Tropical areas which contain a native population must 
therefore be developed by bachelors, with the inevitable 
consequence of a half-caste population. This may be deplor- 
able, but it is unfortunately true. Now I personally ama 
supporter of the policy of a white Australia, and I am con- 
vinced that the settlement of a Maltese population in the 
tropical areas is less dangerous to that policy than the 
attempt to force a Teutonic race to live under tropical 
conditions whilst there is a young and increasing half-caste 
population within easy reach. It is absurd to suppose that 
this half-caste population can be permanently kept out of 
Australia if there is a demand for their services, and it is 
the experience of tropical colonies that certain occupations 
are practically monopolized by the half-castes, But the 
settlement of the Northern Territory by Maltese would prevent 
the creation of any demand for the services of half-castes. 
In other words, their place would be occupied in advance. 
The whole question is, however, so important that it might 
fittingly be investigated by a Special Commission, which would 
naturally include a fair proportion of medical men.—I am, 
Sir, &c., GRAHAM Bower. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 





(To tux Eprror or tas “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—The Hawaiian Islands may give Dr. Richard Arthur 
some material that will be of use in his study of the possibility 
of permanently scttling Anglo-Saxons as tillers of the soil 
in tropical lands. Like all Polynesian peoples, the native 
Hawaiians, after half a century of contact with the more 
sturdy white men, began steadily to decrease, so that almost 
from the start—about the middle of the last century—the 
sugar industry of the Hawaiian Group was forced to look to 
immigration to supply the field hands it required. There 
have since followed sixty years of very interesting experiments 
in immigration, no expense having been spared in seeking 
suitable material in all parts of the world. In this way the 
population of the islands has received an admixture of Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans, Filipinos, Portuguese, with smaller numbers 
of Indians, South Sea Islanders, negroes, Spaniards, Italians, 
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Russians, Americans, British, Germans, till the native 
Hawaiians—though they have now about begun to hold their 
own again in numbers—form not over twenty per cent. of the 
total population. 

It is only natural, in view of the relative positions of Asia 
and Europe to Hawaii, that the Asiatics should greatly out- 
number all other races. Nevertheless the Portuguese from the 
Azores and Madeira form quite a large section, and they have 
become a permanent and successful element in the com- 
munity. All these peoples came immediately under an advanced 
and compulsory school system, whereby they were instructed 
in the English language, and they became qualified to work 
with their heads rather than with their bands. The result 
is that comparatively few of the second generation even of the 
Asiatics are to be found working in the fields. The Japanese 
and the Chinese children usually become clerks and shop- 
keepers. The Portuguese turn into artisans and navvies, 
though large numbers of them are to be found as teamsters 
on the plantations, or even in the cane-harvesting gangs, but 
seldom amongst the cultivators. Very few native Hawaiians 
take employment on the plantations. Latterly, since the 
Hawaiian Islands became a part of the United States, great 
pressure has been brought to bear by Government to prevent 
Asiatic immigration and to foster that from Europe, with the 
result that in the past three years Russians have been added 
to the list of human experiments going on in this little 
laboratory of Hawaii. 

Dr. Arthur will be most interested in the Portuguese and 
Russians. The rest of the Europeans—the British, Americans, 
and Germans—never took any share in manual field work. 
With them it was not a pbysical question but one of caste. 
And of this Dr. Arthur may be very sure: no Anglo-Saxon 
will consent to work with his hands at any task which is also 
engaged in by a race supposedly or actually inferior. The 
Portuguese and the Russians also have proved themselves to 
be perfectly able to do a good day’s work in the sun. There 
is here no difficulty on the score of race; and so far as the 
Portuguese are concerned the second generation is equally 
virile. As for the Russians, they have not been there long 
enough for a second generation to prove itself. But a great 
many of these people, both old and young, are lost by emigra- 
tion. This is a difficulty which will also be met in developing 
the Northern Territory of Australia. It will be difficult to 
prevent a steady drift of the settlers to the more attractive 
centres of the large Southern towns. The same trouble is 
experienced in Hawaii. There is a constant stream of these 
Europeans to the mainland of California, where they can 
enjoy the excitements of city life, and—if the unions would 
only permit them to be employed—they could earn attrac- 
tive wages in various trades. It can hardly be different in 
Australia. New settlers must constantly be brought in to 
replace those who give up. Even in the United States it is 
always the immigrant who tills the land, for the native-born 
finds less arduous work. Until America and Australia have 
increased their Anglo-Saxon populations to something like 
the proportions found in Europe, it does not seem as though 
the second generation can be induced to let us see how well 
they are fitted for manual work in the tropical sun of Hawaii 
and the Northern Territory of Australia. 

It would be interesting to obtain statistics from other 
tropical countries as to the effect of the unbroken residence 
of generations of white people in the tropics. It has often 
been asserted that in Hawaii the result has been to raise the 
percentage of mentally deficient above the normal. It is well 
known that this is a danger Europeans must guard against in 
Japan.—I am, Sir, Xe., Cuive Davies. 

Hawkley, Hampshire. 





(To tue Eprror or tHe “Sprctator.”} 
$1r,—Dr. Richard Arthur will find some information bearing 
upon this subject in an admirable “History of Jamaica,” 
written by the Rev. Mr. Gardner, a Congregationalist 
minister, and republished a few years ago by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. In that very interesting book some account is given 
of two attempts to found settlements of whites in Jamaica. 
Failure resulted in each case, owing, no doubt, to ill-selected 
sites, regardless of sanitary surroundings, and toover-indulgence 
in ardent spirits on the part of the settlers. An experience of 


three centuries in the British West Indies proves that whites 
can live there and prosper, but not as mere labourers. The 





instance of Mr. Pelham Warner, the well-known cricketer, who 
was born in Trinidad, and whose family have for three centuries 
had their home in the West Indian Islands, may be taken as 
representative of one class, the Warners having always ranked 
as patricians from the time when their ancestor, Sir Thomas 
Warner, an ex-officer of the Bodyguard of King James L, 
founded English dominion in the island of St. Christopher. 
On the other band, in the old English colony of Barbados 
may be found a class of mean whites, commonly known as 
“ Red Legs,” who work in the cane-fields as common labourers 
alongside of the African race. These “ Red Legs,” among 
whom are people of distinctly Irish origin—all descended from 
prisoners of war deported during civil warsin Great Britain from 
the time of Charles I. to the Jacobite rising of 1745—have palp- 
ably deteriorated physically, notwithstanding that Barbados 
is one of the healthiest spots in the world. Some of these poor 
folk have still an idea of bettering themselves, and have gone 
to Canada at their own expense, where, having prospered, they 
send for relatives to join them in that Land of Promise. Any 
one wishing to study the question at first hand should take 
advantage of a winter tour in the West Indies, as provided for 
by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. Along with the 
“Red Legs” at Barbados are descendants of families that 
“planted” in Barbados from the former half of the 
seventeenth century, and continue there to this day.—I am, 
Sir, &c., N. Darnewu Davis. 





MR. BALFOUR AND LORD MORLEY. 
(To rus Ep:tor or tue “Srectator.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Balfour's “ Deism” is not Lord Morley’s, whose 
conception of Deity and, by consequence, his attitude towards 
it, is that of John Stuart Mill, on which it may suffice to 
quote the criticism of John Veitch, late Professor of Logic in 
the University of Glasgow :— 


“The net result of Mill’s teaching is, that man cannot reach 
any truth which in other circumstances or in another environment 
may not be an untruth or an error. That we are unable to 
believe or imagine the reverse of the elementary mathematical 
truths, in our present circumstances, needs no other explanation 
than the laws of association afford. If it be possible, as he allows, 
that 2 +2 may in another sphere, or under a different association, bo 
thought equal to 5; that parallel lines may meet ; that two straight 
lines may enclose a space—then there is no certainty in any human 
knowledge, for the very principle of non-contradiction in thought is 
sapped. There is no longer possiblea yes againstano. And I may 
aid there is no longer the certainty of moral distinctions or their 
perpetuity. Some people, even deans and doctors of divinity, 
applauded Mill for the wonderful outburst in which he said: ‘I 
will call no being good, who is not what I mean when I apply that 
epithet to my fellow-creatures ; and if such a being can sentence 
me to hell for not so calling him, to hell I will go.” Supposing 
even that anyone had said that goodness as applied to God was 
not only not what we mean when we apply the epithet to our 
fellow-creatures but something the reverse, why should Mill 
object to so calling Him? If even 2 + 2 may equal 5 in another 
sphere, and a thing thus be exactly what it is not, why should 
goodness not in the end turn out to be its exact opposite? And 
in this case, why should Mill lag behind the development of the 
truth and object to call Deity what He may possibly be, the preciso 
opposite of the good we know? On his own principles he has no 
answer; and his foolish bravado is utterly inconsistent with his 
professed theory.” (From “Sir William Hamilten: the Man and 
his Philosophy.” Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1883.) 


—I am, Sir, &e., J. P. Srzeve, M.D. Edin. 
Florence. 





ANTIPATHIES OF MEN OF GENIUS. 
{To rue Evrrorn or tae “Srecrator.”) 
Srz,—In his “ Religio Medici,” Sir Thomas Browne says, “I 
have no antipathy, or rather idiosyncrasy, in diet, humour, 
air, anything. I could digesta salad gathered in a churchyard 
as well as in a garden.” In this latter respect, however, I 
doubt very much if the learned Knight has many modern 
imitators. Perhaps one of the most remarkable cases of 
antipathy on the part of a man of genius was that of 
Bolingbroke to Lord Oxford, which was so great that even 
success, it was said, would have been hateful to him if Oxford 
were to be a partner, and which eventually, in spite of the 
strenuous exertions of Swift, involved their party in utter 
ruin. Bolingbroke, in his celebrated letter to Sir William 
Windham, said, “I abhorred Oxford to that degree that I 
could not bear to be joined with him in any case.” Swift loved 
the Church, but disliked associating with individual clergymen. 
Johnson was a strange bundle of antipathies, aversions, and 
prejudices. Coleridge said, “ I have generally found a Scotch- 
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man with a little literature very disagreeable. The Scotch 
will attribute merit to people of any nation rather than the 
English.” Hegel and women seem to have been amongst the 
chief of the many antipathies of Schopenhauer, who very un- 
gallantly said of the sex that, “even when they meet one 
another in the street they look at each other like Guelphs and 
Ghibellines.” According to Suetonius, the only charge 
objected against Thrasea, when he was doomed by Nero, 
was that he had a melancholy cast of features and looked 
like a schoolmaster, It may be objected that Nero was not 
aman of genius and, therefore, ought to be excluded from 
the present discussion; but perhaps on this point he may be 
heard in his own favour. Just before his tragic end he 
repeatedly exclaimed, “What an artist is now about to 
perish !” It will, at any rate, be admitted that there still 
exists a considerable antipathy to him, although it should be 
remembered to his credit that he was a strong Free Trader. 
To bend a crooked stick straight we bend in a contrary way, 
and the best antidote to antipathy is a deep, broad, unfailing 
charity. After all, the antipathies of men of genius are but 
excrescences which, though they sometimes amuse and often 
pain us, do not lessen our admiration for the works by which 
genius has benefited mankind. As Professor Wilson finely 
said in his Retraction to Leigh Hunt in Blackwood, “The 
animosities are mortal, but the humanities live for ever.”—I 
am, Sir, Xe., T. C. Mrppieton, 
Stretford. 





THE LATE MR. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD. 
[To tue Epitor ov tus “Srecrator.”) 

Srr,—The notices of the late Mr. William Blackwood have 
rendered justice to the charm of his personality and his 
sporting instincts, both as a man and as aneditor. But I 
have not seen any adequate acknowledgment of the fact that 
more than anyone else in our time he encouraged soldiers 
in the use of the pen and enabled them effectually to 
demolish the stock charge of stupidity. The soldier-author— 
not the armchair critic, but the man who has seen and done 
things before writing about them—has perhaps contributed 
more than any other class to the maintenance of Maga’s 
prestige. A friend of mine was once lunching at the “ Rag” 
to meet Mr. Blackwood, and expressed his surprise that he 
seemed to know so many members. “ No wonder,” was the 
answer, “seeing that a great part of my magazine is written 
by soldiers.”—I am, Sir, &c., G. 





THE TURKS. 
(To tus Epiror or tux “ Srectator.”"] 
Srr,—Can you tell me the true origin and derivation of the 
word “Turk”? That given in the “Century Dictionary” 
seems to me to be fanciful, and that of de Guignes, quoted in 
a foot-note by Gibbon, is perhaps more so. It is strange how 
little one knows of a word that is now in everybody’s mouth. 
—I an, Sir, &c., JoHN GLAS SANDEMAN. 
Whin-Hurst, Hayling Island, Havant. 





PORTUGUESE RULE. 
(To rue Epitor or rue “ Spectator.”’) 
Srr,—The following extract from a letter from Lorenco 
Marquez may be of interest to you. The writer is a public 
school and university man whom I have known since we were 
at school together. 

“Our Governor-General was appointed by one section of 
Republicans, and the other section is now in power, su the whole 
effort of the Cabinet at Lisbon is devoted to making his rule here 
a failure, and we have to suffer for it. Affairs in Lisbon, I gather, 
are awful—a man need only say that the Kingdom managed 
things as well as the Republic is doing to be clapped in prison 
without any trial. Freedom means merely freedom to praise those 
in power: dungeons considered too insanitary for murderers or 
thieves are quite good enough for a man whose only crime is that 
his grandfather was in the royal service. Here the natives are 
dying by hundreds from starvation, and there seems every prospect 
of a worse harvest this year than last. The Government is at last 
making a move in the matter of public works, but then most of 
the money voted will be absorbed by the various officials through 
whose hands it passes. The Douglas trial drags on; the only new 
point is that the Portuguese are claiming £2,000 from the 
Universities’ Mission for ‘armed invasion’; the only evidence 
of arms is that one man produced a revolver to quiet some of the 
mission boys who were getting excited and threatened a breach of 
the peace.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





THE MODERN GREEK. 

[To tux Epitor or ras “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—The following remarks are taken from a private letter 
just received from an English gentleman lorg resident in 
Greece, and, as they show the modern Greek in a more 
favourable light than that in which he appears in your recent 
article, 1 hope you will find them interesting and admit them 
to your columns to redress the balance a little. 


“ .. . Now, with the war, we are collecting money to distribute 
to the families of the reservists called out. About five thousand 
of our island have gone to the front, and close on two thousand 
more are said to have gone from America, Egypt, and elsewhere. 
You will understand that many families remain destitute. Much 
money used to come from America, Egypt, and elsewhere, 
and this, for the present at least, must cease coming. All hope 
now that the war will not last long. All the Allies have worked 
and fought magnificently, and the Greek army has not shown 
itself in any way inferior to the others. It is supposed to be 
composed of close on 150,000 men, including Cretans and volunteers, 
and all have done their duty like heroes. ‘The army is no longer 
what it was in 1897, namely, an armed rabble, but a really 
and thoroughly organized army. The feeling of the country 
has also changed much. In 1897 there was much shouting and 
bragging, while this time there has been no fuss at all. All the 
reservists presented themselves at once, determined to do their 
duty, and knowing there was much serious work in hand. No one 
expected the series of victories and quick advance, but all had 
confidence in the army and in the Government which has been 
working hard for the past couple of years with such happy results. 
Prevesa was taken by assault on the lst of November. Asmall Greek 
torpedo-boat (not a destroyer) entered the harbour of Salonica 
during the night and successfully torpedoed a Turkish battleship 
which was there—an old one it is true, but still a battleship, used, 
I think, as a coast-defence vessel. The Greeks owe much to the 
French and English missions which have reorganized their army 
and navy. ‘They learned to have confidence in themselves, and to 
feel as real soldiers and sailors, which they did not do before. I 
suppose the Crown Prince also has his merit, and he has behaved 
splendidly during the war ; andthe Prime Minister, Venizelos, who 
planned and arranged everything, has shown himself a real 
and capable politician quite able to cope with his European 
confréres.” 


—Iam Sir, &., IsLANDER. 





HUNGER-STRIKING IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 
(To Tue Epiror or tus “Srectator.” } 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ X. Y. Z.” (Spectator, Novem- 
ber 9th, 1912) finds an instance of a hunger-strike in the 
seventeenth century, but has overlooked one fifteen (or 
at least fourteen) centuries earlier. In the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, recently discovered, there is a letter from a bad boy 
to his father. The boy wants to go to Alexandria with his 
father. The father has managed, by some ruse, to get away 
without him. The boy sends a most petulant letter to his 
father, of which the climax is: &» yuh wéudns ob uh odyw od 
uh meivw. taira. “If you don’t send for me I won't eat 
and I won’t drink. I mean it.” The translation is mine, 
but the grammar and spelling are his own.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ossett, Yorkshire. Henry T. Hooper. 





AN OCCUPATION FOR THE IDLE RICH. 
[To tux Epiton or tHe “Srecrator.’’) 

S1r,—May I point out one small way? It is often possible 
to pick up an old fifteenth-century black-and-white house 
that needs restoration more or less cheap. This work, per- 
sonally undertaken with the help of two or more skilled 
artisans, can be turned to profitable account, besides being a 
national benefaction. One writes from personal experience. 
—lI am, Sir, &e., Homo, 





A SERVICE RECORD. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “ Srectaror.’*] 
S1r,—I think the enclosed cutting, taken from the monthly 
journal of my old regiment (the 15th East Yorkshire) may be 
of interest to you and your readers. It discloses a service 
record of which any family and regiment may be justifiably 
proud, and it would be most interesting to hear of other 
instances of the same kind, especially in these days when it is 
unfortunately somewhat rare for a son to follow in his father’s 
military footsteps.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. L. Estripae, Captain 
(late The East Yorkshire Regiment), 
The Square House, Abingdon-on- Thames, 





Dear Mr. Epiror,— 
Thanks very much for your letter and kind reference to my 
deceased brother Ted. I very much regret that I cannot find the 
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full record of the family, which has somehow got mislaid or lost ; 
fut the following is as nearly correct as I can remember :— 
Grandfather, joined 15th Foot 1820, served 23 years. 


Uncle John, 20 20 341, » Land died. 
Uncle James, ,, 00 1853, » 23 and retired Rgtl.-S¢et.-Mjr. 
oman P = Indian Regt. 
Father, 854-5, ,, 23 years 9/12, 
Brother John, ed 1872, » 6 years, 
Brother Joseph, ,, oe 1874, » 23years, retired Staff- 
Qr. Mstr.-Sgt. A. P. Corps. 
» Hdward,,, ” 1876, » 21 Clr.-Sgt. 
o Seam wn a 1882, » 22 Clr,-Sgt. 
oo «Owen, * 1888, » 18Sergt., now an invalid in- 


pensioner, Royal Kilmain- 
ham Hospital, Dublin. 
Nephew Edward, joined 2nd Btn. 1895, served 9 yrs. and invalided to con- 
ditional pension, made permanent 1901—Is, per day. 
» Jesse, joined 2nd Btn. 1900, serving in India. 
2 Clarence, - am 1901, “ in 
- Reginald, ee os 1909, » at York. 
Foreign Service—Grandfather about 10 years, Uncle John 12 years, 
James 14, Father over 14, Brother John 3 years, Joseph 4, Edward over 
11, Peter 12 years (including S.A. Campaign), Owen 15 9 12; Nephews, 
Edward 5 years, Jesse 7, Clarence 6.—Roughly 103 years’ Foreign 
Service for the family. 
Total service in the Regiment, 209 years. 

The family service in the Regiment is unique. From 1905 to 
2908 there were three generations of the family on the Regiment’s 
Pension Roll, viz., my father, Joe, Ted, self, and my nephew 
Edward. This I think is also a record. 

From the time my grandfather joined up to the present there 
has not been a moment’s break in our service ; and in all probability 
it is likely to continue for another 30 years at least, as I have four 
boys to join, the youngest of whom is four years of age. 

With the exception of my grandfather, father, John, and 
mephews Edward, Jesse, Clarence, and Reginald, all have been 
sergeants and above. MReginald, the last joined, is now full 
corporal. 

A grand-uncle was killed at Waterloo. He belonged to the 
Artillery, but I have no further record of him. 

Edward was senior inspector for Messrs. Dickeson and Co., in 
Ireland, when he died. 

I trust you will excuse my delay in answering your letter, as 
I have been trying to find a correctly compiled record. How- 
ever, the foregoing is substantially correct, but I am not certain 
of the dates of the enlistment of my nephews. 

P. McKenna. 





PARTRIDGES IN TREES. 

[To tue Eprtor or tHe “Sprrcraror.’’) 
S1rr,—In your review of Mr. Bennett's “ Those United States,” 
in your issue of November 16th, it is written: “On page 5 
Mr. Bennett seems to accept the belief of the sportsman he 
quotes that partridges sit in trees.” I have shot dozens of 
prairie-chickens roosting in trees in the cold weather in our 
western country. Indeed,so benumbed were they that it was 
work for the rifle, not for the shot-gun. I have shot only 
half-a-dozen times in Scotland, but on one occasion there I 
have seen one or two partridges in a tree.—I am, Sir, &c., 

63 Great Cumberland Place. Price COLLIER. 





FOX-HUNTING. 

[To Tur Epitor or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 
S1r,—In your article on ‘The Fox and the Law” (Novem- 
ber 9th) you deseribe fox-Lunting as “the earliest and chief 
of English pastimes.” But surely this is notso. Stag-hunting, 
hare-hunting, coursjng, and horse-racing are all much older 
English sports than fox-hunting, which was not really 
recognized as a distinct sport till the eighteenth century. 
There were one or two isolated instances of foxes being 
hunted by stag-hounds, in default of the nobler quarry, 
during the last twenty years of the seventeenth century, but 
the claim of the fox to be regarded as a worthy “ beast of 
chase” was not admitted till the second decade of the following 
century. 

‘Sportsmen in the early part of the seventeenth century had 
no respect for the fox. So far from being preserved there 
was a price set on his head. Nicholas Assheton, a Lancashire 
squire, whose diary, written in 1617 and 1618, has come down 
to us, states that the sum of one penny was paid by the parish 
authorities for every fox’s mask, and these trophies were 
nailed tothe door of the parish Church. There was no close- 
time for foxes—vixens and their cubs were mercilessly 
slaughtered. The famous Yorkshire fox-hunter, Squire Draper, 
of Berwick Hall, was goaded into hunting foxes by their 
wholesale destruction of his lambs, and it was to exterminate 
the marauders that he got together his pack of hounds in 
1726. 

When “ Jack” Russell first began fox-hunting in Devon in 
1826, it had been the custom from time immemorial, when 
a fox had been marked to earth, to summon every farmer and 


dlabourer who hada gun or a dog, dig the “ vermin” out and 
> e t=] 


murder him in cold blood. And the fox met with similar 








treatment in Westmorland, Cumberland, and the Border 
country in Sir Walter Scott’s time, and even up to the days of 
the immortal John Peel. 

Fox-hunting, as we know it, is therefore by no means an 
ancient sport, nor is it likely to enjoy a prolonged existence, 
Like most other “artificial sports,” it is out of harmony with 
the modern spirit. And it is losing the hold it once had on 
the country sportsman. The motor tends to make it 9 
pastime for the dwellers in towns, who must have sybaritism 
in their sport. The interest which a large portion of the 
patrons of fox-hunting take in what they still call “riding to 
hounds ” is more social than sporting. The meetisa pleasant 
function which brings together in agreeable out-of-door, 
open-air union the various elements of country society, and 
makes a refreshing break in the monotony of rural life. But 
the “delights of the bounding gallop and the flying leap over 
brook and fence” are now mostly imaginary. A modest 
canter along lanes and through convenient gates, with an 
occasional short burst over a level piece of grass land, satisfies 
the bulk of an up-to-date “field.” The almost ignominions 
position occupied by British cavalry officers in the inter. 
national jumping competitions would seem to argue less dash 
in the hunting field than there was when Wellington declared 
that foxhunters made his best cavalry officers. 

If, as you assert, “the fox-hunter must continue to trust 
for his sport to the generosity of his neighbours,” I fear 
there is but a poor outlook for him. The most generous and 
sportsmanlike of pheasant preservers will jib when, owing 
to the over-preservation of foxes, he loses six hundred head 
of game in a single week, as was the case on one Sussex 
estate not long since. And then there are the poultry 
farmers, who are every day increasing in numbers and 
importance; they will not endure much longer without revolt 
the severe losses entailed upon them by the over-preservation 
of foxes. They are allowed no compensation from the poultry 
funds of the great majority of hunts, and they are naturally 
indignant at being so heavily mulcted to maintain a sport 
in which they do not share. If fox-hunting is to have 
a more prolonged lease of life than pessimists forebode, the 
“ generosity ” must be reciprocal, not all on one side, as it too 
often is now.—I am, Sir, &c., THORMANBY. 

Beckley, Sussex. 

[We disagree with almost every assertion made by 
“Thormanby.” His attack upon the jumping of the British 
cavalry is founded upon a complete misconception, and would 
suggest that he has never witnessed the competitions at 
Olympia, but is relying upon the sensational comments of the 
Press. Our horses are not nearly such good ring jumpers as 
are those usually entered by foreign officers, but our riders are 
better and more, not less adventurous. They are willing to 
ride untrained horses at what are for such horses impossible 
jumps, but this does not make them bad riders, but shows their 
pluck, enterprise, and handiness. The power to ride the average 
horse across country is what is wanted in the cavalry officer, 
and we contend that this power is more highly developed in 
the British cavalry officer than in his Continental colleagues, 
good horsemen and magnificent handlers of trained jumpers 
as they no doubt are.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE MARCONI AGREEMENT. 
{To tr Epitror or THe “Sprectator.’’] 
Srr,—The Postmaster-General wishes to call your attention 
to the answer, a copy of which is enclosed, which he has given 
to a question asked by Sir Ryland Adkins in the House of 
Commons this afternoon.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
H. J. SAMBROOK 
(Private Secretary). 


General Post Office, London. November 21st, 1912. 


[cory.] 

Sir Ryland Adkins,—To ask the Postmaster-General whether 
the first Marconi tender was signed in January last; whether none 
of the dominions have entered into a contract with the Marconi 
Company ; and whether he has himself given currency to either ¢ 
both of these statements. 





The Postmaster-General’s Answer to Sir Ryland Adkins’ Question 
for Thursday, November 21st, 1912. 

These statements which have appeared in the National Review 

and have been reproduced textually in the Spectator, are totally 
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false, like much else that has been written with referenco to this 
contract. No agreement of any kind was made with the Marconi 
Company with respect to these stations until March 7th, 1912, 
when their tender, in general terms, was accepted, the contract 
itself being signed on the 19th of July. I have made no reference 
to any tender having been signod inJanuary. The South African 
Government is participating in the contract, and the statement 
which I am alleged to have made with respect to the Dominions is 
a mere invention.” 

[We of course accept Mr. Samuel's statement, and express 
our regret that we should have quoted the incorrect statements 
made by Mr. Lawson. We reproduced those statements in 
wood faith and on the authority of Mr. Lawson. As to 
Mr. Samuel's guarded innuendo, we desire to ask him 
whether he means to suggest falsehood in the Spectator? 
If he does, let him put his accusation plainly and repeat it 
where it is not privileged. In that case we will at once begin 
proceedings for libel against him. In this way Mr. Samuel 
will be able to discover whether he has a right to charge us 
with falsity. We will gladly set him the example of which we 
speak to-day in our notes. We must add here a protest against 
the habit of Members of Parliament of making defamatory 
statements in regard to newspapers under cover of Parlia- 
mentary privilege. We may repeat here that we have never 
accused Mr. Samuel or any of his colleagues in the Cabinet 
of any corrupt intent in regard to the Marconi contract, for 
the good and sufficient reason that we do not believe him or 
any of them to have had any such intent. We have, however, 
expressed great regret that a most unfortunate atmosphere 
of suspicion has been created—unfairly no donbt—in the 
public mind ; and further we have urged that Mr. Samuel 
and Sir Rufus Isaacs should bring actions for libel against 
their traducers. Men holding offices of great public trust 
have on them an imperative duty to take action when they are 
publicly accused. This failure to prosecute is not in the least 
made good by suggestions of falsehood conveyed under the 
protection of Parliamentary privilege.—Ev. Spectator. } 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication, 








POETRY. 
—_—— ———— 
THE LONG ROAD HOME. 


Tuere’s a wind up and a sighing along the waterside, 

And we’re homeward bound at last upon to-night’s full tide : 
Round the worid and back again is very far to roam... 
And San Juan Strait to England, it’s a long road home! 


We'll tow out to Flattery before the sun is high : 

We'll shake the harbour dust away and give the land good-bye: 
And singing in her topsails O, the deep-sea wind’ll come 

And lift us through it lively on the long road home. 


The old man he goes smiling, for he’s gathered in a crew; 
We’ve various Turks and infidels, we’ve most things but a Jew: 
He’s got the pick of all the stiffs from Panama to Nome... 
And we'll make ’em into sailors on the long road home. 


The leaves that just are open now, they’ll have to fade and fall, 

There'll be reaping-time and threshing-time and ploughing-time 
and all ; 

But we’ll not see the harvest-fields nor smell the fresh-cut loam; 

We'll be rolling gunwale under on the long road home. Sei 


We've waited for a cargo and we’ve waited for a crew, 

And last we've waited for a tide, and now the waiting’s through ; 
O don’t you hear the deep-sea wind and smell the deep-sea foam, 
Out beyond the harbour on the long road home ? 


And it’s “home, dearie, home,” when the anchor rattles down 

In the reek of a good old Mersey fog a-rolling rich and brown. ... 
Round the world and back again is very far to roam, 

And all the way to England it’s a long road home! 


C. Fox Smira. 





BOOKS. 


LORD HALIFAX THE TRIMMER.* 


WE congratulate Sir Walter Raleigh on having done a piece 
of literary work perfectly. Some people may think it a 
small matter to write twenty-eight pages of Introduction to 
the works of a seventeenth-century statesman, but in reality it 
is nosmall matter to accomplish such a task in the manner in 
which he has accomplished it. As anyone who has tried it 
knows, the work is difficult beyond compare if it is to be well 
and truly performed. Nothing is easier, of course, than to 
write a bad or merely conventional causerie on a great man ; 
but a good causerie, in the sense of Sainte-Beuve—for that is 
what an Introduction of this nature really is—demands as 
much art as a miniature. The physical limits prevent you 
from saying too much, but how easy it is to achieve the dulness 
of thinness and sterility or to be guilty of that fatal want of 
proportion in the picture which makes it either all bead or all 
body! None of these faults does Sir Walter Raleigh commit. 
We get a true picture of Halifax anda true appreciation of 
his work as a practical statesman, as a political philosopher, 
as a man of letters, and as a man. Personally we should 
have liked an attempt to explain the peculiar charm of 
Halifax’s style. We must own, however, that this would have 
been out of place, or, rather, out of proportion. 

It is very tempting to quote from Sir Walter’s Introduction, 
but nevertheless we shall desist, and, even at the risk of 
tantalizing our readers, insist on their going straight to the 
book if they want to challenge our dictum that within its 
limits the Introduction is a perfect piece of work. As for 
Halifax’s pamphlets—he wrote no books—what are we to 
say on a subject so fascinating? The greatest of all the 
moderates in the realm of politics possessed beside wisdom 
and divine common sense the quality which is the true test 
of genius. His words set you on fire, or, to improve the 
metaphor, when they fall upon the mere red embers of the 
ordinary mind they make them spring up in flames pure and 
clear, as when chemical salts are thrown upon a coal fire. 
The flames enlighten as well as warm, for there was no greater 
maker of what Bacon called “luciferous” sayings than the 
great “Trimmer.” How lambent, how illuminating to the 
very depths of the heart is the phrase in “ Advice to a 
Daughter”: “ When my Fears prevail, I shrink as if I was 
struck, at the Prospect of Danger, to which a young Woman 
must be expos’d.” Take as another example of what we mean 
the passage on Gratitude in “ A Character of Charles II.” :— 

“T am of an Opinion, in which I am every Day more confirmed by 

Observation, that Gratitude is one of those things that cannot bo 
bought. It must be born with Men, or else all the Obligations in 
the World will not create it. An outward Shew may be made to 
satisfy Decency, and to prevent Reproach; but a real Sense of a 
kind thing is a Gift of Nature, and never was, nor can be 
acquired.” 
Wonderful is the reflection that “ Now the World is grown 
sawcey, and expecteth Reasons, and good ones too, before they 
give up their own Opinions to other Mens Dictates, tho’ 
never so Magisterially deliver’d to them.” Delightful, too, 
the sly hit at those ill-judged friends of religious liberty “ who 
behave themselves as if they thought ill manners necessary to 
Salvation.” What a ray of light comes with the saying, which 
we have so often quoted in these columns: “Think a little 
how dangerous it is to build upon a foundation of paradoxes ”’ 
—words addressed, in “A Letter to a Dissenter,” to the 
Nonconformists tempted by James II.’s sham indulgence. 
Lastly, what could more enkindle thought than the first para- 
graph of the “ Political Thoughts and Reflections”: “ Every 
party when they find a Maxim for their turn, they presently 
call ita Fundamental”? ‘‘ Fundamental,” he goes on, “ is used 
as Men use their Friends; commend them when they have 
need of them, and when they fall out find a hundred 
Objections to them.” How admirable, too, are two of the 
reflections, in the “Moral Thoughts and Reflections,” on 
“Apologies”: “Explaining is generally half confessing” ; 
“Innocence hath a very short style” ! 

Though not the greatest, perhaps the most wonderful of 
all Halifax’s writings is the “ Character of Charles 11.” In 





® The Works of George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, Bdited by W. Raleich 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. [7s, 6d, net.) 
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character-drawing, indeed, it is perhaps the most complete 
and finished effort in English literature. A Whig like 
the present writer begins as he reads to chafe at the apparent 
partiality of the writer. Yet so faithfully is every touch laid 
on and so true the workmanehip that in the end one is 
rather horrified by the merciless exposure than disgusted by 
the apology. A sense of keen and almost exaggerated pity 
takes the place of hatred. But even though one may be 
forced to forgive Charles’s frailties and even half-condone 
his perfidies, and to admit certain good qualities, these some- 
how shock one more than did the conventional impression of 
pure villainy. In any case the work of analysis is triumphant. 
Astonishing, not from the scandal, but from its curiously 
poignant apologetics, is the account of Charles’s “ Amours, 
mistresses, &c.”” “ Mistresses,” reflects Halifax, “are in all 
respects craving creatures,” and he then philosophizes on them 
with one or two reflective strokes which are as original as 
anything in the packed originalities of his writings. We pass, 
kowever, to the following passage :— 

“The thing called Sauntering, is a stronger Temptation to 
Princes than it is to others. The being galled with Importunities, 
pursued from one Room to another with asking Faces; the dismal 
Sound of unreasonable Complaints, and ill-grounded Pretences; 
the Deformity of Fraud ill-diszuised; all these would make any 
Man run away from them; and I used to think it was the Motive 
for making him walk so fast. So it was more properly taking 
Sanctuary. ‘I'o get into a Room, where all Business was to stay at 
the Door, excepting such as he was disposed to admit, might be 
very acceptable to a younger Man than he was, and less given to 
his Ease. He slumbered after Dinner, had the noise of the 
Company to divert him, without their Solicitations to importune 
him. In these Hours where he was more unguarded, no doubt 
the cunning Men of the Court took their times to make their 
Observations, and there is as little doubt but he made his upon 
them too.” 

The secret of Charles’s nature Halifax discovers, and no 
doubt truly, in his love of ease. That governed everything, 
and in the end deprived him of it. When courtiers and 
mistresses knew that he would pay any price almost to keep 
them from worrying him, they used this weakness as the 
engine of his undoing. They deprived him of his ease in 
order +o be bought off. Just soa man who is known to loathe 
street musicians and to be willing to pay them almost anything 
to go away is sure to be more pestered than a man who has 
not the same passionate love of quiet :— 


“That Men have the less Ease for their loving it so much, is so 
far from a wonder, that it is a natural Consequence, especially in 
the case of a Prince. Ease is seldom got without some pains, but 
it is yet seldomer kept without them. He thought giving would 
make Men more easy to him, whereas he might have known it 
would certainly make them more troublesome. . . . The Love of 
Ease is an Opiate, it is pleasing for the time, quieteth the Spirits, 
but it hath its Effects that seldom fail to be most fatal. The 
immoderate Love of Ease maketh a Man’s Mind pay a passive 
Obedience to anything that happened: It reduceth the Thoughts 
from having Desire to be content.” 


Very damning is a passage that follows hard on that we 


kave just quoted :—’ 

“Tt must be allowed he had a little Over-balance on the well- 
natured Side, not Vigour enough to be earnest to do a kind Thing, 
much less to do a harsh one; but if a hard thing was done to 
another man, he did not eat his Supper the worse for it, It was 
rather a Deadness than Severity of Nature, whether it proceeded 
from a Dissipation of Spirits, or by the Habit of Living in which 
he was engaged,” 

Of a piece with the wretched King’s failure to achieve ease, for 
all the sacrifices he made to it, is the ironic failure of his efforts 


in regard to his health :— 

“He had not more Application to anything than the Preserva- 
tion of his Health; it had an intire Preference to any thing else 
in his Thoughts, and he might be said without Aggravation to 
study that with as little Intermission as any Man in the World. 
He understood it very well, only in this he failed, that he thought 
it was more reconcilable with his Pleasures, than it really was. 
It is natural to have such a Mind to reconcile these, that ’tis 
the easier for any Man that goeth about it, to be guilty of that 
Mistake. This made him overdo in point of Nourishment, the 
better to furnish to those Entertainments; and then he thought 
by great Ezercise to make Amends, and to prevent the ill Effects 
of his Blood being too much raised. The Success he had in this 
Method, whilst he had Youth and Vigour to support him in it, 
*ncouraged him to continue it longer than Nature allowed. Age 
stealeth so insensibly upon us, that we donot think of suiting our 
way of Reasoning to the several Stages of Life; so insensibly that 
not being able to pitch upon any precise Time, when we cease to 
be young, we cither flatter ourselves that we always continue to 
be so, or at least forget how much we are mistaken in it.” 


So much for thie kindly and all-pardoning Tacitus of the 
seventeenth century. 








We have not, we regret to say, space to deal adequately with 
the “Trimmer.” We must, however, qnote therefrom the 
magnificent passage in which Halifax shows how passionate 
was his patriotism. There at any rate he was no man of 
cold, clammy views, but “ burns with a hard gem-like flame” :— 


“Our Trimmer is far from Idolatry in other things, in ono 
thing only he cometh near it, his Country is in some degree his 
Idol; he doth not Worship the Sun, because ’tis not peculiar to 
us, it rambles about the World, and is less kind to us than others; 
but for the Earth of England, tho perhaps inferior to that of 
many places abroad, to him there is Divinity in it, and he would 
rather dye, than see a spire of English Grass trampled down by a 
Foreign Trespasser: He thinketh there are a great many of his 
mind, for all plants are apt to taste of the Soyl in which they 
grow, and we that grow here, have a Root that produceth in us a 
Stalk of English Juice, which is not to be changed by grafting or 
foreign infusion ; and I do not know whether any thing less will 
prevail, than the Modern Experiment, by which the Blood of one 
Creature is transmitted into another; according to which, before 
the French blood can be let into our Bodies, every drop of our own 
must be drawn out of them.” 


We note that in all the quotations we have given we have 
represented Halifax the philosopher. He was in truth much 
more than this, and had in him plenty of practical statesman- 
ship. Take the admirable passage in regard to sea-power 
which is an introduction to his pamphlet “ A Rough Draught 
of a New Model at Sea, 1694” :— 


“T will make no other Introduction to the following Discourse, 

than that as the Importance of our being strong at Sea, was ever 
very great, so in our present Circumstances it is grown to be much 
greater ; because, as formerly our Force of Shipping contributed 
greatly to our Trade and Safety, so now it is become indispensibly 
necessary to our very Being. It may be said now to England, 
Murtha, Martha, thou art busy about many things, but one thing 
is necessary. ‘To the Question, What shall we do to be saved in 
thie World? there is no other Answer but this, Look to your 
Moate. The first Article of an English-mans Political Creed must 
be, That he believeth in the Sea, &c., without that there needeth 
no General Council to pronounce him incapable of Salvation here. 
We are in an Island, confin’d to it by God Almighty, not as a 
Penalty but a Grace, and one of the greatest that can be given to 
Mankind. Happy Confinement, that hath made us Free, Rich, and 
Quiet; a fair Portion in this World, and very well worth the 
preserving; a Figure that ever hath been envied, and could never 
be imitated by our Neighbours. Our Situation hath made Great- 
ness abroad by Land Conquests unnatural things to us. It is 
true, we have made Excursions, and glorious ones too, which maku 
our Names great in History, but they did not last. Admit tho 
English to be Giants in Courage, yet they must not hope to succeed 
in making War against Heaven, which seemeth to have enjoyned 
them to acquiesce in being happy within their own Circle. It is 
no Paradox to say, that England hath its Root in the Sea, and a 
deep one too, from whence it sendeth its Branches into both the 
Indies. We may say further in our present Case, That if Allegiance 
is due to Protection, ours to the Sea is due from that Rule, since 
by that, and by that alone, we are to be protected; and if we have 
of late suffered Usurpation of other Methods, contrary to the 
Homage we owe to that which must preserve us, it is time now to 
restore the Sea to its right; and as there is no Repentance 
effectual without Amendment, so there is not a moment to be lost 
in the going about it.” 
Let two sentences from the “ Miscellaneous Thoughts and 
Reflections” stand as l’envoi to what we have written of 
Halifax :— 

“The Impudence of a Bawd is Modesty, comparel with that of 


a Convert.” 
“The best Qualification of a Prophet is to have a good Memory.” 





DAWN IN DARKEST AFRICA.* 
WE have not often read a book dealing with native questions 
which has convinced us so thoroughly as this one of the 
painstaking impartiality and essential sobriety of judgment 
of the author. It isan important as well as an entertaining 
book, and it deserves the highly valuable preface which Lord 
Cromer has written for it. Mr. Harris has done missionary 
work, and, as Lord Cromer says, the evidence of missionaries 
is often suspect in such questions as Mr. Harris’s book deals 
with. Missionaries err sometimes, no doubt, through mis- 
directed zeal and well-meaning but mistaken prejudices, but 
we must protest, with Lord Cromer, against the absurd idea 
—generally to be found in uninformed, stupid, or cynical 
persons—that the humane and truly Imperial services of 
missionaries do not enormously outweigh the mistakes. Mis- 
sionaries were at one time the chief explorers and geographers 
of Africa, and the greatest of them all, Livingstone, could 
scarcely be matched in any sphere of life for high enterprise 
and scientific competence. Within the last few years it was 


* Dawn in Darkest Africa. By John H. Harris, With an Introduction by 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Cromer, 0.M., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I, With 
Illustrations anda Map. London: Smith, Elder and Co, [10s. 6d. net.] 
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the reports of missionaries which, together with Mr. Morel’s 
and Mr. Harris’s labours, brought home to Englishmen the 
reality of the murderous barbarism of the Leopoldian régime 
in the Belgian Congo. We are certain that no intelligent 
reader, whatever his view may be, will feel able to discount 
Mr. Harris’s testimony about slavery and other native 
questions in this book; its honesty and fairness must be 
patent to everyone who knows how to discriminate between 
good and bad evidence. 

It will be convenient to follow some of the chief points 
in Mr. Harris’s book in the order in which Lord Cromer 
mentions them, for no one has a quicker eye than Lord Cromer 
for picking out what is important. First of all, there is the 
fact, never to be forgotten, that the Leopoldian policy was as 
economically unsound as it was cruel. The rubber vines of 
the Belgian Congo have been for the most part destroyed. It 
is no longer true, says Mr. Harris, to regard rubber as one 
of the great assets of the Congo. The same thing is true 
of ivory, owing to the wanton destruction of elephants. Palm 
oil and copal are the only natural products of the Congo, which 
seem to be a great future asset. Mr. Harris says that 
M. Renkin may talk of millions of new rubber vines, but 
they exist only on paper. The cultivation of rubber may be 
revived scientifically, no doubt, in course of time; and cocoa, 
coffee, cotton, and other things may be widely introduced, but 
the yield of rubber is now a decreasing quantity. Such is the 
result of slavery and cruelty; slave Jabour appears to be 
cheap but always proves to be the most expensive in the 
world. Some figures of the reduction of human life in 
the Congo during the Leopoldian régime will suggest more 
to the reader than many pages of other facts. The population, 
Mr. Harris says, was reduced from 20,000,000 to 8,000,000. 
Pharaoh's persecution of the Israelites was a genial whim 
compared with this. Lord Cromer compares it with the reign 
of blood under the Mahdi in the Sudan. The population 
of the Sudan, according to Sir Reginald Wingate, was reduced 
from 8,525,000 to 1,870,500. The “ civilized” monarch almost 
rivalled the feat of the fanatical dervish. 

As an example of Mr. Harris's moderation Lord Cromer 
indicates his deprecation of the undue interference of mis- 
sionaries in local customs, and his remarks in palliation of 
polygamy, as it is practised by the West African natives. 
In the pagan areas the women support polygamy as much as 
the men do; not only have they a strong sentimental attach- 
ment to it, but they say that polygamy makes their work 
lighter. The vigour of the “ African Church” in Southern 
Nigeria, which is organised by natives themselves, and combines 
polygamy with Christianity, is a very remarkable fact, and 
whatever one may think of it from the point of view of 
fundamental Christianity, it will be desirable to watch its 
progress. Again, great as is Mr. Harris’s detestation of 
any of the present forms of forced labour, which are a cloak 
for slavery, he does not dismiss the possibility that forced 
labour might be admissible for Government work, such 
as the construction of railways and telegraph lines, if the 
administration were not autocratic but contained an elective 
element. 

Mr. Harris does not put so much trust in laws and decrees 
for the control and advancement of the natives as in the 
example set by officials. He admits that the highest 
standard is to be found among British officials, but, 
on the other hand, he says that the colour prejudice is 
now stronger among the British than among any other 
people. He believes that if British officials in West Africa 
world make it the fashion not to drink in public they 
could do more by their example to cure the curse of 
excessive drinking among the natives than could be done 
by any conceivable administrative ordinances. He remarks 
that in setting an example to the natives the French 
and Belgian officials fail utterly. The Portuguese are 
the only colonists of West Africa who have no race 
prejudice. This seems natural enough when one remembers 
the appreciable admixture of negro blood in the Portuguese 
nation. Moreover, the Portuguese have a knack of domesticity 
which they carry into the most unpromising places in West 
Africa. A Portuguese house is always a pleasure to 
the eye, with its carefully planned garden and its neatness 
both outside and inside. It often offers a damaging contrast 
to the home of the Englishman, who litters his garden 
with old tins. Germans also have more domestic knack 











than the 


British, As regards the demeanour of the 
different races to other people, Mr. Harris finds that the 
Germans are polite to all traders, not necessarily because 
they like them, but because they want their trade. The 
French are intolerant—so much so that Mr. Harris 
suggests that in West Africa the entente cordiale has 
no significance—and the Belgians are indifferent. The race 
prejudice between Europeans and natives has a counterpart 
in the class prejudices of Europeans among themselves. 
These are particularly noticeable among the British. The 
Government servant regards the trader as an outcast, and all 
Europeans, with the pious exceptions of the missionaries and 
the doctors, combine to despise the coloured man. Lord 
Cromer comments on all this, that he has always attributed 
seventy-five per cent. of British influence to character, and 
only twenty-five per cent. to brains. He believes that Sir 
Reginald Wingate owes his great success in the Sudan to having 
recognized this principle in choosing his officials. He adds that 
if there is a gulf between the official and the trader, for purely 
capricious reasons, it is a discreditable fact. Such a thing 
ought not to be. Lord Cromer takes the occasion to make 
the wise comment that it is always economically a sound 
policy to pay officials well. A good man deserves good pay. 
It is sometimes said, “If we can get a man for £250 why 
should we give £500?” Lord Cromer says, “I consider this 
argument not merely pernicious, but ridiculous.” 

We pass to much the most important part of the book—that 
in which Mr. Harris deals with slavery and with the future 
of the Belgian and Portuguese colonies. We fear that many 
Englishmen are allowing their senses to become dulled in the 
matter of slavery. One hardly knows what our grandfathers 
would have said and thought if they had been told that 
Englishmen would consent at this period in any shape or 
form to the recognition of slavery. Mr. Harris says that over 
large areas of Southern Nigeria, which, of course, is a British 
colony, the police recapture slaves and restore them to their 
owners. It will be remembered that some two years agoa 
slave was handed back to his owner from a British ship—an 
ironical reversal of the immortal scene when the slave trade 
was legally ended by the seizure of a slave from a ship in 
London and the successful restoration to him of his liberty. 
Mr. Harris gives the following specimen of a warrant issued 
for the recapture of a slave in Southern Nigeria :— 


“ COPY. No. 1881 
i+ 
Warrant To Arrest Accusep. 
Form 2. 
In the Na.‘ve Council of Warri, Southern Nigeria. 
Ti saisndiontanetebvnbinininiadibembimnaaaimaiminaiaietiade Officer of Court. 


Whereas Joe of Lagos is accused of the offence of (1) running 
away from the Head of his House two years ago; (2) Larceny of 
cloth value 16s., two handkerchiefs, and a canoe. You are hereby 
commanded to arrest the said Joe of Lagos and to bring him before 
this Court to answer the said charge. 


Issued at Warri, the 28th day of November, 1910. 
(Signed) PERCY GORDON, 
Senior Member of Court.” 


The fault here is a weak concession to a common custom in 
West Africa among the neighbours of Great Britain. 

As regards slavery in the Portuguese islands, Principe and 
San Thomé, and slave raiding and trading on the mainland of 
Angola, and still further afield in the heart of Africa, it no 
longer needs proving. The last White Book supplied a fatal 
amount of evidence on the subject. Lord Cromer and Mr. 
Harris agree with the Spectator that the alliance of Great 
Britain with Portugal must be considered intolerable so long 
as the Portuguese sanction, or are unable to prevent, slavery. 
Mr. Harris's testimony is all the more cogent for the fact that 
he evidently likes the Portuguese. He finds them a kindly 
people, and looks upon the Portuguese planters as being slave- 
owners not because they are hard-hearted or evilly disposed, 
but because they have not the wit or the resolution to cut the 
meshes which circumstances have woven about them. Mean. 
while, it is clear that slavery still goes on, and that there is 
but a faint hope of its being brought to an end. If the 
Portuguese African colonies were attacked we should be 
bound by treaty to come to their rescue. In other words, 
Great Britain, as we have go often insisted in these columns, 
might find herself fighting for the maintenance of slavery, 
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The possibility has only to be stated to be indignantly 
repudiated. Lord Cromer says :— 

“Portugal is justly proud of her historical connexion with 

Africa and wishes to retain her African possessions. We may 
heartily sympathize with this honourable wish. I know of no 
adequate reasons for supposing that the present political status 
of those possessions is threatened. But, I venture to think, 
it would be a mistaken kindness to leave the Portuguese under 
any delusion on one point. There are some things which 
no British Government, however powerful otherwise, can under- 
take to perform. First and foremost amongst those things is the 
use of the warlike strength of the British Empire to maintain a 
slave State. In spite of thelong-standing friendship between the 
two countries, in spite of historical associations which are endeared 
to all Englishmen, and in spite of the apparently unequivocal 
nature of treaty engagements, it would, I feel assured, be quite 
impossible, should the African possessions of Portugal be seriously 
menaced, for British arms to be employed in order to retain them 
under the uncontrolled possession of Portugal, so long as slavery is 
permitted. It is earnestly to be hoped that, before any such con- 
tingency can arise, the Portuguese Government will have removed 
the barrier which now exists by totally abolishing a system which 
is worthy of condemnation alike on economic and on moral grounds. 
One further incident in connexion with the general question is 
worthy of notice. Mr. Harris says (p. 200) that a small number 
of the slaves now employed at San Thomé are British subjects. 
There ought surely to be no great difficulty in dealing with this 
class. African experts would probably be able to say whether the 
claim to British nationality was justified or the reverse. If 
justified, it seems to me that the British Government should send 
a ship to San Thomé, embark the men, and, after having landed 
them at the most convenient ports on the mainland, make suitable 
arrangements for despatching them to their respective homes.” 
It is like a breeze of bracing fresh air to read these strong and 
courageous words written by a statesman of Lord Cromer’s 
well-known moderation. Mr. Harris says that the “ whole 
trouble” with the Portuguese is “their eternal protestations 
of sincerity, integrity, and courtesy, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, a total incapability of observing the most sacred 
promises.” Our readers have on two occasions recently had 
examples of such protestations as Mr. Harris describes in the 
communications we have published from the Portuguese 
Legation in London. 

In his last chapter Mr. Harris projects a rearrangement of 
the African map, assigning the Belgian and French Congo to 
Germany. He, however, leaves the Portuguese possessions 
to Portugal. We cannot quite follow him here. We sincerely 
wish that Germany could have a considerable African Empire, 
but we should have thought that from the point of view of the 
natives there was rather more hope for the Belgian than for 
the Portuguese colonies. The Belgians, to their great credit, 
have already achieved some reforms since the death of King 
Leopold. The Portuguese reforms are still nearly all promises. 
There seems more likelihood that a poor country like Portugal 
would part with her colonies than that rich France could be 
persuaded to do so. The restoration of Alsace-Lorraine would 
be a tempting bait, of course, but we feel sure that there is 
no possibility of the Germans agreeing to such a proposal. 
We doubt whether they would even discuss the giving back 
of Lorraine. If uitimately Germany could have, by amicable 
arrangement, both the Belgian Congo and Portuguese West 
Africa, no friend of Germany could be more pleased than we 
should be. 

We have no space to quote any of Mr. Harris’s fascinating 
descriptions of native customs. We may, however, safely leave 
these for the reader to discover for himself. The illustrations 
are good and to the point. 





A STUDY OF BYRON.* 
1 imperishable part of Byron, his great poems and his incom- 
parable letters, has received its meed of justice from the world. 
But his fame is based as much on a career as on a body of 
writings, and his life, even more than his verse, was the 
inspiration of “ Byronism ” and an influence on the imagination 
and thought of the world. Judicious histories of that career 
are hard to come by, for no man has ever been made the subject 
of more prurient gossip and more fantastic speculation. Nowa- 
days we know many things which Moore either did not know 
or could not tell, and which later biographers could only guess. 
The time was ripe for a serious and judicial re-telling of that 
strange story which is one of the great romances of the history 
of letters. Miss Mayne has written a book for which she 
deserves the hearty gratitude of all lovers of the poet. She is 





* Byron. By Ethel Colburn Mayne, 2 vols, London: Methuen and Co. 
F2is. net, } 





sincere, well-balanced, accurate, and often acute; she never 
sins against good taste—a quality somewhat rare in Byron’s 
biographers; and she is equally free from schwiirmerisch 
eulogy and facile condemnation. The book, to be sure, is not 
perfect. Sometimes the writing is very tall, so tall as to be 
almost unintelligible. She gives us illuminating notes, but 
she is not careful to compose their details into a picture. We 
are far from desiring a cheap formula for Byron, for no 
character was ever less suited for formulas; but there is a golden 
mean between dogmatic summaries and loose and uncodrdinated 
comments, If Miss Mayne had been as careful in marshalling 
her criticisms as she has shown herself in acquiring the data 
for them, the book would have been better. As it is, we 
should unhesitatingly call it the best of modern works on 
the subject. One of her merits is that she has the gift of 
presenting us with brilliant little character-sketches of the 
men and women who crossed the poet’s path, so that her book 
is not a life of Byron only, but a history of his times. 

Generally speaking, we are not concerned with the life of 
the artist, but with his work. In Byron’s case, however, 
that work is so complete a reflex, and even defence, of his 
life that it is hard to dissociate them. He is not an im- 
personal artist; his individuality stares at us in every line. 
The formative influences on his character are simple enough. 
He came on both sides of a stock so passionate and un- 
disciplined as to approach very near to madness. He had 
a miserable and injudicious upbringing. Very early in life 
he found himself his own master and a personage; a year or 
two later he was a celebrity; and the result was that intense 
self-consciousness with which we are familiar. “There was 
something in the nature of the boy, as of the man, that was 
at bottom wholly unmalleable”; that is to say, strength of 
nature, being ill-guided at the start, became perversity and 
egotism. Youth is rarely original in any true sense, but 
Byron showed his impulse to despise the conventions of 
other people in what Miss Mayne calls “a fitful eccen- 
tricity in trifles.” We can neither sympathize with nor 
greatly blame sufferings which largely depend on vanity— 
and Byron suffered acutely. <A friend noted that he had that 
habit of drawing in his breath sharply which belongs to those 
who offer raw edges to life :— 

“Neither the gaiety nor the gloom was histrionic; one did not 

mask the other—both were frankly what they called themselves. 
There never was a more spontaneous poser—using ‘pose’ in its 
true sense of poise. His spontaneity in this amounted to simplicity ; 
that is why he puzzled, and continues to puzzle, the world.” 
The “mystery; a winding-sheet crowned with a halo,” 
resolves itself on inspection into a luckless being a hundred 
times more “sensitized” than ordinary mortals. As he told 
Lady Blessington, “ The causes that have made me wretched 
would not have discomposed or, at least, more than discomposed 
another.” Byron was infinitely less Byronic than his admirers, 
for his carnal bakemeats were always apt to be spiced with 
the salt of commonsense. He told Moore once, “I can never 
get people to understand that poetry is the expression of 
excited passion, and that there is no such thing as a life of 
passion any more than a continuous earthquake. . . . Besides, 
who could ever shave themselves in such a state?” He did 
not pose, for he never attempted to prolong a mood a moment 
after he had ceased to feel it. 

This pleasant human side is seen best in his friendships. 
Miss Mayne says truly that he was a “man’s man,” and at his 
best among men. There he seemed to lose his self-conscious- 
ness. Thatis why he attracted, and was attracted by, Scott, why 
his friends stuck to him to the end, why the matter-of-fact 
Hobhouse, whom he had repeatedly ill-used, could write, 
“God bless him for a gallant spirit and a kind one!” and 
could not bear to throw away the withered flowers he had 
given him. Friendship was the noblest of his qualities, for he 
could give lavishly of his best. It is true that he committed 
many breaches of it, He could write abusively of Rogers, and 
sneer at Moore, and blackguard Hobhouse. It is harder still 
to forgive his disloyalty to Shelley. But his friends stuck 
by him in spite of his offences, for he had that warmth and 
generosity and daredevilry which fascinate men in every age. 
His pride, had there been nothing else, was a sufficient 
magnet. Take such a passage as this in his letter to Murray, 
written in April, 1819 :— 

“I know the precise worth of popular applause, for few scribblers 
have had more of it; and if I chose to swerve into their paths, 
I could retain it or resume it. But I neither love ye, nor fear ye 
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and though I buy with ye, and sell with ye, and talk with ye, 
I will neither eat with ye, drink with ye, nor pray with ye. They 
made me, without my search, a species of popular idol ; they, 
without reason or judgment, beyond the caprice of their good 
pleasure, threw down the image from its pedestal; it was not 
broken with the fall, and they would, it seems, replace it,—but 
they shall not.” 

With women, on the other hand, he was at his worst, 
and a very horrible worst it was. Fat and unlovely in 
boyhood, and fat and ungainly after thirty, he was, 
during his “twenties, one of the noblest figures in Europe. 
His kind of beauty was the kind, when conjoined with 
his reputation, to turn the heads of his female con- 
temporaries. He was the damaged angel of light whom 
we find in Beckford and Godwin and Maturin and Mrs. 
2adcliffe—what Miss Austen called the “anti-hero.” His 
“beautiful pale face” charmed many besides poor Lady 
Caroline Lamb to their ruin. He was obsessed by the idea 
of Woman, but he despised women wholly, and he was never 
honestly in love. He drifted or was forced into his squalid 
intrigues. It is a subject of which far too much has been 
made. Miss Mayne, with admirable good sense, chooses to 
“regard his love affairs as things of little importance to any- 
one but his victims.” Certainly we could not desire any 
treatment of the subject more reticent and reasonable than 
she has given us. We have the story of Caroline Lamb, which 
is very near tragedy—“I am like the wreck of a little boat, 
a little gay merry boat”—and that of the Venetian harpies, 
which is not far from farce. We have a kindly and sym- 
pathetic picture of the Countess Guiccioli, who deserved a 
better fate, and of Claire Clairmont, who got pretty much 
what she deserved. ‘Towards one and all he showed himself 
fundamentally heartiess)s We know now the truth about 





the marriage and the separation. Lord Lovelace’s Astarte 
made that clear for anyone who can understand the meaning of | 
evidence. Miss Mayne, as in duty bound, discusses the | 
subject, and we have no fault to find with her verdict. It is 
a topic of which the world has heard far too much, 
aud, Lady Byron being vindicated, it deserves now to be 
forgotten. Let the broken words on the death-bed of 
Missolonghi be the epitaph on these tragic relationships. 
Byron, as we know, had no admiration for the vie littéraire. 
It was his misfortune, so far as his happiness was concerned, that 
he drifted into the profession which exaggerated every frailty 
and stifled many of his best qualities. He was born for the life 
of action in one form or another, and he had always glimpses 
of careers that might have been, or might still be, his. 
When he made his first speech in the House of Lords 
he had a transient notion of politics. Later, in Italy, we 
find him full of plans for emigrating to Venezuela and 
starting anew. In 1817 he wrote: “If I live ten years longer, 
you wiil see that it is not over with me—I don’t mean in 
literature, for that is nothing; and it may seem odd enough 
to say, I do not think it my vocation.” This is not the mere 
petulance of a spoiled favourite: it reveals a true feeling, for 





there were possibilities in Byron that never had a chance. The 
Greek adventure was the nearest approach to their realization, 
for there, in an atmosphere of muddle and false sentiment and 
anarchy, he showed a keen eye for essential facts and the 
instinct of command. He died with his renown unfulfilled 
either in deeds or poetry, and, garrulous poet though he was, 
yet at bottom he is a dumb figure, for he never found his true 
note of expression. The chief quality of his works will always 
be that they leave a greater impression of personal power than 
anything else in modern letters. 





LITERAL TRANSLATION. * 
THE simultaneous appearance of all these volumes sets the mind 
running once more on the much-discussed question of the art 
and function of the translator. 
analysing the translating animal into genera and species is 


To attempt a solution by 
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of course futile. Matthew Arnold, at the beginning of his 
lectures on Homer, suggests such an analysis, but he suggeste 
it only in order to abolish with a stroke of the pen the 
fictitious classes he creates. The attempt to use the original 
“as a basis on which to rear a poem that shall affect the 
reader as the original may be conceived to have affected its 
natural hearers” is of course preposterous, for no one can 
conceive accurately what that effect was. At least equally 
preposterous is the scheme which Arnold defines in antithesis 
—the attempt “to retain every peculiarity of the original— 
with the greater care the more foreign it may happen to be.” 
It is certain, at least, that none of the scholars with whose 
work we have to deal here has attempted either of these 
objects. The first of Arnold’s definitions, however, does 
suggest an ideal which translators have followed with success, 
and in a few cases even with genius. Many writers have set 
themselves to reproduce the emotional effect which they them- 
selves receive from their original, without adhering strictly to 
details of method. This was to some extent the aim of the 
eighteenth-century translators. But for them it was impossible 
not to interpose the cloak of a style, which had become con- 
ventional, between the reader and the original. As a result, 
Dryden strays as far from Virgil as did Pope from Homer, and 
the shade of Milton hovers between Cowper and Agamemnon. 
“Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Musae 
Quarum sacra fero ingenti percussus amore.” 
“Ye sacred Muses, with whose beauty fired, 
My soul is ravished and my brain inspired.” 
It is brass to silver, the trumpet and the pipe. But other 
writers have dealt more faithfully with their models, and have 
succeeded (as perhaps no others have succeeded) in making a 
living thing of their version. Among these must, of course, 
be reckoned Mr. Gilbert Murray, and it is instructive for our 
present purpose to compare his version of the Electra with that 
included in Mr. A. 8S. Way’s two volumes. Mr. Way is a 
practised and skilful translator (these volumes are revised 
from an earlier publication), and has attempted with remark- 
able success to reproduce every feature of his original. As a 
result one can use his translation, although it is in verse, as 
a literal guide to the original text. Another and less fortunate 
result is that the version, by reason of tie natural difference 
between the two languages becomes burdened and laborious. 
Greek expresses naturally in ten words as much as English 
can do gracefully in twelve, and the blank-verse line is two 
feet shorter than the iambic. It follows that one is per- 
petually conscious of congestion, and the verse flows on at 
too even a pitch without that occasional emphasis which 
sannot exist without the antithesis of habitual ease. Mr 
Murray’s method is very different. He instinctively picks 
out the features in the text which have an emotional influence 


|on him, and these he reproduces by imitation or, more 


commonly, in equivalent. The rest he leaves in low tones, 
following the original only just enough to ensure the repro- 
duction of its general sequence and purport. The result of this 


| is that all Mr. Murray’s work has an emotional quality, and one 


moreover of a strongly personal flavour. The question which 
the reader has to solve is not whether he admires Euripides. 
but whether he admires Mr. Murray. And the result is 
that in comparison with the full fluency of the original 
there is a certain tenuity about the translation, a tenuity 
which is partly stylistic and due to the method, and partly 


| emotional and due to the personality, of the translator. But 


the translator who uses the medium of verse must make some 
such sacrifice if he is to secure the vitality which Mr. Murray 
achieves and of which Mr. Way falls short. The prose trans- 
lator is not so hampered, though the capabilities of his medium 
are infinitely fewer. Even here, however, there is room for a 
considerable variety of method, as the volumes before us 
show. In Propertius Professor Butler has a difficult subject. 
For Propertius is often dull, and where he excels he does so 
with an idiosynecrasy which defies reproduction. Mr. Butler’s 
methods are straightforward. He follows his text faithfully, 
but his version sadly lacks vitality. In the first place, his 
vocabulary is full of those dreadful colourless words which 
have become the conventional language of the schools. Bark, 
strand, locks, beams, blasts, limbs, e’er. Here we have the 
whole emasculated troupe without even the exigence of metre to 
excuse their introduction. In dealing with a writer so subtle as 
Propertius the use of them is fatal. When Propertius says 
“litus ” and “corpus,” &c., he means, “ shore” and “ body,” and 
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to use these milk-and-water substitutes is to take all the blood 
out of him. And Professor Butler shows the same laxity in 
other ways. The exquisite “Tonio lassas ducere rore manus,” 
becomes “Strike out with weary hands” in his version. 
“ Formosis unguibus ” reappears as “fair talons.” “Digitos” 
is “ hands” not “fingers,” and so on. If one is to be literal 
one must retain the emphasis of the original just as carefully 
as one does the meaning of the individual words. Here emphasis 
is all forgotten. And Professor Butler too often misses the 
rhythm of the model, which it is essential for a prose translator 
of poetry to retain. 
“ Cynthia forma potens, Cynthia verba levis ” 
differs both in rhythm and emphasis from 
“Cynthia, mighty is thy beauty ; Cynthia, light are thy words” ; 
and so does 
“ Nox tibi longa venit, nec reditura dies” 
from 
“The long night hasteneth on thee that knows no dawning.” 
The simple translations of the fragments of Sappho which Miss 
Patrick puts at the end of her useful little volume are more 
successful, and Mr. Stuttaford is more successful with his 
Catullus. His vocabulary is more real than Professor Butler’s, 
and Catullus with his terseness of language and variety of 
rhythm is easier to deal with than Propertius. Where the 
Elegiac Odes merely begin and end, Catullus’ lyrics have each a 
complete form of their own which the mind apprehends instinc- 
tively and almost instinctively reproduces. Mr. Stuttaford’s 
chief fault is the tendency to add explanatory words which do 
not explain, but simply dilute. Thus “cui labella mordebis” 
becomes “ whose lips will you bite in amorous frenzy. “ Vivat 
valeatque moechis” is “She may live and thrive with her 
adulterous crew.” “Servus” is rendered by “ menial slave.” 
Emphasis, too, sometimes goes astray. “Sirmio, gem of all 
peninsulas and islands,” is nothing like “ Paeninsularum, 
Sirmio, insularumque, ocelle,” and when “ renidet” is trans- 
lated “grins” throughout No. 39 all the subtlety is taken 
out of the story of the man who is always smiling to show 
his teeth. When we come to translations of prose we are, 
of course, on easier ground. There is not, for example, much 
room for error in Professor Lake’s volume of the Apostolic 
Fathers, and Professor Lake performs his task adequately. 
But even here the same pitfalls await the translator and the 
same mistakes are made. That there are degrees of excellence 
even in literal translation can be seen from a comparison 
between the two versions of Philostratus’ Apollonius of Tyana. 
It is singular that these two translations of a work which has 
only once before been rendered into English (in 1811) should 
have been published at the same moment. Their simultaneous 


appearance, however, invites comparison, and the comparison is | 


decidedly favourable to Mr. Phillimore’s version. Mr. Cony- 
beare’s is the more literal of the two, but Philostratus’ loose 
and ambling periods become a little diffuse and vague when 
exactly reproduced in English. Mr. Phillimore has pulled the 
sentences together, with great advantage to the English 
reader. 
author’s style, the loss is no great matter. Equally pointed 
are Mr. Sergeaunt’s two volumes of Terence. Terence is an 
easy author tv translate. His style is so admirably pure and 
economical, so easy and exact in emphasis, so perfect a 
sublimation of common speech, that one has only to follow it 
with discretion and the stress seems to fall naturally at the 
right points as one goes. Mr. Sergeaunt follows his original 
closely, and where he varies from it he does so because it is 
impossible to give the full weight toa point without a variation 
of idiom. Thus:— 

“ Qui me hodie ex tranquilissima re conjecisti in nuptias ” 
is excellently reproduced by 

“The fellow . . . who has run me out of a holy calm on to the 
rocks of matrimony,” 
and the same discretion enables the translator to employ such 
words as “ piazza,” “Don Magnifico,” “avatar,” “violinist,” 
“assault and battery” without impropriety. Mr. Fyfe has in 
Tacitus’ Histories a far more difficult subject. More than 


discretion is needed to give any accurate representation of | 


the fierce compression of an author whose ellipses are as 
expressive as his written words. 
fame he did not court it by advertisement” is ingenious, but 
gives only a faint idea of “ Famae nec incuriosus nec 
venditator.” But who will suggest words to give a better? 


And if he gives a less accurate representation of his | 


“Though not indifferent to | 


Mr. Fyfe’s work is, on the whole, sound, readable,and pointed, 
Is there any translator of Tacitus of whom one can say more? 

The last translation which we have to consider, the seven. 
teenth-century version of St. Augustine’s Confessions, ig 
perhaps the most interesting of all. It is probably (even as 
revised by so eminent a scholar as Mr. Rouse) the least correct 
of all the translations before us. It is plain, moreover, that 
Watts did not accomplish his task without a deal of irksome 
labour, for he says himself that, though he began it for the 
exercise of his Lenten devotions, he quickly found it to exercise 
more than his devotions. “It exercised my skill (all I had); 
it exercised my patience; it exercised my friends too, for it is 
incomparably the hardest task that ever I yet undertook.” 
None the less, Watts’s pages have the zest and literary instinct 
which marked the work of all the Renaissance translators, 
Some of their charm is no doubt due to the quaint distinction of 
that forcible language which died out in the formalism of the 
succeeding century. “Non autem .. . avolavit penna visibili, 
aut moto poplite iter egit,” “Or fly away with visible wings, or 
take his journey by the motion of his hams”; “limosa con- 
cupiscentia carnis,” “that puddly concupiscence of my flesh.” 
The charm is here rather the work of time than of original 
merit. But Watts’s work has the merit of a true translation. 
It is extraordinary with what accuracy his version follows the 
rhythm of the unordered, discursive, torrential prose of the 
Confessions. The faults of St. Augustine’s style, judged by 
conventional standards, are innumerable. Yet there is not 
one of them but expresses genuinely and exactly some process 
of thought or feeling in the author's mind. Watts follows 
every check, every swirl, every leap of the torrent with 
extraordinary fidelity. One example may be quoted to show 
his subtlety. “Tu es autem plenitudo et indeficiens copia 
incorruptibilis suavitatis,” says Augustine, and Watts gives 
us, “Yet art thou the fulness and never-failing plenty of 
most incorruptible sweetness.” The monosyllable weights 
the period to a nicety. 

It is in such subtleties as this that one recognizes the true 
translator. If verbal fidelity be the sole aim, vitality is lost 
and with it all vestige of true significance. The purely 
equivalent method of Mr. Murray, on the other hand, substi- 
tutes a new personality, and a personality which is content 
to translate is not (saving all just exceptions) likely to be so 
interesting as the object of its interpretation. To secure 
true fidelity there must be use both of verbal exactitude and 
interpretative equivalent, and as the combination is rare, so, 
too, is good translation. 

In conclusion, a word must be said as to the objects of 
Mr. Heinemann’s excellent series. 
been published any comprehensive series of classical trans- 
lations with text and version printed in parallel pages. It 
| is the design of the “ Loeb Library ” to supply this deficiency. 

The “library” is therefore primarily intended for the 
reader as opposed to the scholar. At the same time it will 
| be seen from the list of works announced for publication 
| that the editors have no intention of keeping to the ordinary 
classical routine. Among the next ten volumes we are 
promised two of Appian’s History of Rome, a first instal- 
ment of a complete Lucian, and a collection of Julian's 
orations. The standard of the translations already issued is 
on the whole high, and the presence of Messrs. T. E. Page 
and W. H. D. Rouse on the committee is a guarantee of 
discreet selection and careful editing. The volumes are 
light and well got up, and the series should be sure of a 
wide welcome. 





There has never before 





A PRINCESS OF THE ITALIAN REFORMATION.* 


In Giulia Gonzaga, Countess of Fondi, Mr. Hare has added a 
newand unusually attractive figure to his gallery of Renaissance 
ladies. She wasa cousin by marriage of Isabella d’Este, and 
as a young girl in 1525 went under the protection of that 
great lady to Rome. There a marriage was arranged for her 
with Vespasiano Colonna, one of the chiefs of the warlike 
family whose armed raid on Rome in the following year, 
terribly revenged on their vassals by Clement VIL, gave the 
| city a foretaste of the horrors of the Imperialist invasion and 
| the siege and sack of Rome in 1527. It was Giulia’s brother, 
Luigi Rodomonte Gonzaga, who, after the death of Bourbon, 
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ted the first rush of the Imperial troops through the city ; and 
he was one of those, Isabella's young kinsmen, who with 
difficulty protected her and her ladies and the two thousand 
helpless persons in the Colonna Palace from the plundering 
fury of the soldiery. 

Giulia Gonzaga’s married life was a mere child’s dream, for 
her husband died in the spring of 1528, leaving her a widow 
of fifteen and possessor for life, unless she should marry 
again, of a large part of his estates and enormous fortune. 
His daughter by a former marriage, Isabella, was married to 
Giulia’s brother, Luigi Gonzaga, but he also died early, and 
in the end the vast possessions of both families descended to 
Vespasiano, the son of Luigi and Teabella, the builder of the 
wonderful city of Sabbioneta, the romance of which may be 
read with pleasure in Mr. Hare’s picturesque pages. 

The Countess of Fondi did not lack adventures, though she 
never married again, but having held hercourtat Fondi for some 
years, entertaining there all that was best in Italian society, 
retired to a semi-religious life in a convent at Naples. This 
was after the death of her devoted friend Cardinal Ippolito 
de’ Medici—a friendship which no scandal seems to touch— 
and also after a terribly narrow escape from the Barbary 
corsairs, who attacked Fondi with the intention of carrying 
her off, a woman whose “enchanting beauty” was famous 
throughout the south, to the Sultan Suleyman II. 

Giulia Gonzaga’s second narrow escape, many years later, 
was from the fires of the Inquisition. Her life is so full of 
varied interest that we have hardly room to tell how, at 
Naples, after hearing Fra Bernardino preach, she became a 
diseiple of Valdés, the Spanish reformer. The whole story of 
the Reformation movement in Italy is most remarkable and 
of thrilling interest, extraordinarily hopeful for the cause of 
true religion until the persecuting zeal of Paul IV. and 
Pius V. extinguished the new-born spirit that might have 
purified the whole Church, 





THE POLITICAL CAREER OF RICHARD 
BRINSLEY SHERIDAN.* 

Mr. SapLer's Stanhope Prize Essay deals with a subject on 
which, in spite of the many volumes that have been written 
about Sheridan and his period, the last word has yet to be 
said. Biographers of Sheridan are apt to be lured away from 
consideration of their hero’s political achievement by the 
fascination of his personality, while the historian tends 
to follow the story of those whose influence on political 
development was more consistent and sustained. Moreover 
the publication of Mr. Walter Sichel’s two volumes in 1909 
has disclosed to the political student a mass of new material 
which is still susceptible of fresh treatment. Mr. Sadler's 
essay is of necessity short, but it is temperately and clearly 
handled. He opens with the warning that at the present 
moment Sheridan’s virtues and importance are more likely to 
be over-estimated than undervalued. But as the essay proceeds 
he is perhaps a little in danger of forgetting his own caution. 
He emphasizes with justice the prejudice and untrustworthi- 
ness of the Holland correspondence and tradition, but he does 
not perhaps sufficiently emphasize the inimical effect which 
Sheridan’s own erratic and unbalanced character had on his 
political career. It was not only that his peculiarities blinded 
people to his merits. These peculiarities represented weakness 
of character which, for all his brilliance, loyalty, and idealism, 
made it impossible to rely on Sheridan as a colleague or as a 
leader. As an example of Mr. Sadler's style one may quote 
his comparison of Burke and Sheridan :—“ His [Sheridan's } 
idealism was the flight of a bird, Burke's the building of a 
temple; his irony the flash of steel, Burke’s a breaking wave.” 
This is finely written and with insight. It is unfortunate that 
the passage should be marred by a misprint to which we invite 
Mr. Sadler's attention. 

The little volume contains in an appendix some interesting 
unpublished letters of Mra. Sheridan. 





GEORGE GISSING.+ 
Tue latest volume in Mr. Secker’s excellent series of critical 
studies provides a very clear and intelligent treatment of a 
difficult subject. Although Gissing’s most productive period 
belonged to the late ‘eighties and early ‘nineties, his name 


* The Political Career of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, By Michael ‘T. H. Sadler. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. [2s, 6d. net.) 


stands higher now than it has ever done. Yet it is difficult to 
say what quality it is that bas given him so strong a hold. It 
is certainly not the power (which he himself claimed to be the 
object of all art) to express the zest of life. Life treated 
Gissing hardly, and for life as he knew it he had no zest. 
Mr. Swinnerton does good service in emphasizing the 
spontaneity and comparative lightness of his travel and 
literary sketches. These things he loved. With the refined 
classical taste and classical ardour which seem to sit so oddly 
on the author of those heavily effective, slow-moving, corrosive, 
hopeless novels, he grew to find in the history of Greece and 
Rome and the romance of Italy the joy which his gentle, 
scholarly, bookish nature craved. Yet that nature, though it 
demanded self-expression, drove him to the expression, not of 
his desire, but of his suffering. And so he became the first of 
the novelists of revolt. Mr. Swinnerton analyses with much 
discernment Gissing’s limitations. He sees him in his early 
work suffering from an artistic perplexity of which he says, 
“The sole cause was the objectivity of the Victorians and the 
misunderstanding in his time of the word ‘detachment.’” This 
criticism contains a kernel of truth, though it is not happily 
expressed. Neither of these purely alien influences could have 
been the sole cause of Gissing’s weakness of method. It is true 
that he was to a great extent dominated by Victorian models, 
and that the adoption of these models led him astray and put 
bim in a false artistic position. But the fault was in his own 
mind having neither vitality to animate the old method nor 
strength of imagination to break away from it. It was a 
weakness which he never shook off, and the trace of it is 
still visible, even in so late and successful a book as the 
Odd Women. His creatures have the very hue and trick of 
life, but even at the time when his own hold on experience was 
strongest and his method most free, they move slowly, hearily, 
and with the gait of cumbrous automata. Unfortunately, as Mr. 
Swinnerton well shows, when he began to write he wrote of the 
poor whom he had studied not out of sympathy but because 
fate drove him among them, and whom, therefore, he never 
really understood; and when circumstances freed him from 
that bondage he began to slip away from life into books, and 
with the separation from experience came an inevitable loss of 
power. Yet at the zenith of his career, while experience was 
still fresh and his art had begun to work freely, he contrived 
to produce one or two books (New Grub Street, Born 
in Exile, and, perhaps, the earlier Thyrza) instinct with 
a slow passion which almost makes them great. 





LETTERS TO WILLIAM ALLINGHAM.* 


Ir is impossible for a reviewer to do much more than notice a 
book like Letters to William Allingham, because of the number 
of correspondents and the diversity of their interests. A mere 
list of their names would show the nature of our difficulty. It 
would include men of such various attainment as Leigh Hunt, 
Carlyle, Browning, Thackeray, Burne-Jones, Sir Robert Ball, 
Monckton Milnes, Professor Newman, Rossetti, and Sir Francis 
Galton. Except for three short series, with Leigh Hunt, 
Emerson, and Mr. Arthur Hughes, there are extremely few 
letters from Allingham included in the correspondence. Thus 
the volume is in the nature of a miscellany; its interest is 
successive and not continuous, and the figure of Allingham 
himself is rather obscured by this succession. Here and there 
in the book we meet with a rough, vital, and disturbing 
personality such as Morris, who writes: “You have got 
together a funny menagerie in George, Wallace, Bradlauvh, 
and Harrison: of course the two last curse socialism; and 
George and Wallace think, or seem to, that a man wants 
nothing but a bit of land and his teeth and nails in order to 
set to work to produce. Bradlaugh’s politics are in short 
‘ Let Bradlaugh flourish!’ About Harrison and his Positivism 
I dare say you know more than I do; but though he has some 
wholesome views against the exploitage of barbarous countries, 
he is no more advanced than Lord Salisbury is, or, say than 
Lord J. Manners, a much better fellow. However, I ought 
not to cut up rough at being coupled-up by you with such 
queer dogs, as heaven knows I’m queer enough.” Or, in 1855, 
we find Arthur Hugh Clough telling him that “ Maud, I think, 
is rather discredited by the upper critics.” It is to be regretted 
that there is no sufficient connexion bet ween the correspondents, 
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no nucleus of intimacy ; not only because of the interest which 
a great number of the letters have, but because of the affection 
which Allingham inspired in those who wrote them. 





FICTION. 
GUINEA GOLD.* 

THE romance of adventure on the verge of Empire, as we 
have had already occasion to point out, is no longer the 
monopoly of the male novelist, and among the cultivators of 
this “ back block” and “ Never Never Land” fiction there are few 
English writers better equipped by travel than Miss Beatrice 
Grimshaw. In particular she has specialized in New Guinea, 
and her new book, like its predecessor, justifies the wisdom of 
her choice. For not only is New Guinea practically the biggest 
island in the world—one always regards Australia rather in 
the light of a continent—but it is in many ways the most 
wonderful, the most mysterious, and the most formidable. 
There is probably no part of the world in which there is a 
larger proportion of unexplored and uncharted wilderness. 
It is the paradise of birds, of crocodiles, and of cannibals. 
The ecenery is magnificent and the vegetation gorgeous, but 
there is something sinister in its luxuriance. The climate is 
marked by violent contrasts, and travelling across country 
extraordinarily difficult and dangerous. There are probably 
fewer white settlers to natives than in any other part of the 
Empire. Lastly, to crown its mixed endowment of enchant- 
ment and horror, it has gold. 

The scene of Guinea Gold is laid partly at Samarai, 
the little island which lies off the south-eastern promontory 
of New Guinea, partly at the goldfields in the interior. 
At Samarai, where there are hotels (of sorts), the miners 
take their ease between bursts of activity on the gold- 
fields, and when Scott, the “new chum,” arrived all the 
way from Antrim they were very anxious to disabuse him 
of any preconceptions he might have founded on the study 
of Bret Harte’s Californian stories. As a matter of fact, 
though they were inclined to pride themselves on theirreticence, 
the family resemblance can be traced. They were terrible 
fellows to drink, and one of their number, Rupert Dence, 
a déclassé Englishman of good family and attractive 
manners, reminds us not a little of the picturesque, 
chivalrous Deerhurst. They are most of them broken 
men, who have fallen under the spell of the gold lure 
and the sinister enchantment of Papua. Scott, an Antrim 
engineer who is engaged to an Ulster school teacher, has 
come out to get rich quick, a strange accident having put him 
in possession of the clue to an unworked reef in the heart of 
New Guinea, and with a sure instinct he confides his secret 
to Dence, makes him his partner, and starts on his great 
adventure. But his brief stay in Samarai has not only 
confirmed his thirst for gold, it has linked his lot with that 
of an Australian girl, divorced by a jealous husband 
on a false charge of infidelity and poisoning, who has 
fled from her home and obtained employment as barmaid 
at the hotel. Mrs. Ducane is a helpless, attractive, appeal- 
ing little person, whom fate has treated unkindly. Scott 
believes in her innocence, and his compassion soon ripens 
into a stronger feeling. But it is not in the struggle 
between the claims of love and loyalty, though ingeniously 
worked out, that the interest of the story resides. We are 
sorry for the extraordinary ill-luck of Mrs. Ducane, and we do 
not grudge her her brief happiness, especially as it is early 
made very plain that she is to die young, but apart from 
her misfortunes she belongs to the type of decorative human 
doormat—spiritless and unresisting. Nor are we greatly 
afflicted by the sorrows of the deserted Antrim school-teacher, 
who is practically a persona muta, for we know, long before 
the close of the story, that all will come right for her in the 
end. Nor, again, are we greatly concerned by the smouldering 
jealousy of Dence, who harbours an unrequited affection 
for Mrs. Ducane. But when it comes to the gold hunt, and 
the privations and perils of the march into the interior; the 
horrors and glories of the Papuan woodland; the wild joy of 
the miners on discovering the reef; the bold coup of the 
treacherous miner Clay—a coward turned tiger by greed— 
and Dence’s last heroic act of self-sacrifice; then we recognize 
in Miss Grimshaw’s narrative a quality which can only be the 





* Guines Gold, By Beatrice Grimshaw, London; Millgand Boon, [6s.} 





outcome of experiences akin to those which she describes, and 
pay her the tribute of admiration due alike to her endurance 
and her talent. We have only to add that while Miss Grimshaw 
is stronger in dealing with action and incident than sentiment, 
her portraiture is done with a beld and effective brush. In 
particular the figure of Mrs. Carter, the “Queen of the 
North-West Island,” a masterful but on the whole benevolent 
Amazon, stands ont asa fine if somewhat unfeminine type of 
the pioneer woman. If, as we are inclined to think, Mrs. 
Carter is drawn from the quick, her original must be worth 
taking a long journey to meet. We have spoken of Dence as 
a counterpart to Bret Harte’s Deerhurst, but there are traits 
in his character which also recall Adam Lindsay Gordon, 
whose poems he was so fond of reciting. 





The Snarer. By Brown Linnet. (John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
No more delightful character than that unrepentant old sinner 
Betsy Blythe has appeared within the last ten years in the 
pages of fiction. She is a most abominable old hypocrite, and, 
sad to say, the reader always takes her side in her nefarious 
adventures. Perhaps the story how she rent from poor Mrs, 
Davis the washing of “his Reverence’s” surplice is the most 
delightful, but “A Moonlight Sonata,” in which she leads the 
constable and his satellite a tremendous dance over half the 
countryside, is also extremely entertaining. No one will read of 
her being in the end overtaken by just retribution without 
sincere sorrow, and the idea that Betsy should leave England and 
go to America is quite heartbreaking. 

The Adventures of Billie Belshaw. By Mrs. George de Horne 
Vaizey. (Mills and Boon. 63.)—Billie Belshaw is a clerk in an 
insurance office, and it is impossible to deny he is rather a 
vulgar young man, but his irrepressible good spirits and energy 
make the account of his adventures entertaining reading. The 
hearts of Mrs. de Horne Vaizey’s readers will go out to her in her 
account of the feelings of seaside holiday makers in hopeless rain 
— her description is almost too painful after such a holiday season 
as has recently been experienced. Altogether this is an amusing 
little work which should be very popular among frivolous readers. 

ReapAaBLE Noveus.—Cheadle and Son. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—Mainly concerned with a young 
man’s development in a varied career at Oxford, where the writer 
is very much at home.——The Heather Moon. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The romance and motor- 
tour are in Scotland this time. The perfect lovers are in strong 
contrast to the unpleasant companions. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


Translated by Fydell Edmund 
Garrett. Collected and arranged by Mrs. F. E. Garrett. With an 
Introduction by Philip H. Wicksteed. (Dent and Sons. 4s. 6d. 
net.)—There is no complete English translation of Ibsen’s poems, 
and, unfortunately, Mr. Garrett did not live to finish the task 
which he set himself. Only some thirty of the lyrics (that is, 
about half of the total number) are included in this volume, the 
greater part of which is occupied by a translation of “ Brand.” 
Garrett’s versions are stiffer than those contained in the little 
collection published by Mr. Streatfeild some years ago, but this is 
probably due to the fact that they are closer to the originals. On 
the whole they are satisfactory, and enable one to get an idea of 
this strange, withered limb of Ibsen’s genius. Mr. Wicksteed in 
his preface quotes a remark of Brandes to the effect that the poems 
“ proved that at some point in the battle of life Ibsen had had a 
lyrical Pegasus shot under him.” We cannot help doubting 
whether the beauty of these poems has even an element of what. 
is usually meant by “lyrical” in it. Here is one of the most 


characteristic :— Z 


Lyrics and Poems from Ibsen, 


me 
The last, late guest 

To the gate we followed ; 
Good-bye—and the rest 

The night-wind swallowed, 
House, garden, street, 

Lay tenfold gloomy, 
Where accents sweet 

Had made music to me. 
It was Lut a feast ' 

With the dark coming on; 
She was but a guest,— | 

And now, she is gone.” 


Here is a poem charged with imagination and with dramatio 
terseness—with much the same quality that flashes through the 
dialogue of the later plays—but we should hesitate to describe it 


as lyrical. 
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Studies and Appreciations. By Darrell Figgis. (Dent and Sons’ 
.5s, net.) —Mr. Figgis’s collection of critical essays will please 
many who disagree with some of his opinions, He always 
expresses himself well, even if uncompromisingly. A series of 
essays upon contemporary poets occupies a large part of the book. 
He also writes eulogies upon Synge and upon Samuel Butler. 
He discusses Thackeray and Dickens, Browning and Meredith. 
In a paper upon “The Vitality of Drama,” he lays the blame for 
the weakness of the contemporary theatre upon Irving and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. With the greatest spirit he attacks Theobald 
and his famous “ babbled of green fields” emendation, and with 
equal spirit defends a dubious reading of his own. On all these 
different subjects Mr. Figgis is entertaining, though, as we have 
“suggested, some of his views—such as that Shelley is a greater 
p et than Keats—seem strange to the orthodox. 


The English Character. By Spencer Leigh Hughes, M.P. (“Sub 
Rosa.”) (T.N. Foulis. 5s. net.)—In the two dozen essays that 
make up this volume Mr. Hughes nominally discusses various 
characteristics of English life. In reality he gives himself far 
more latitude, and writes, most pleasantly and colloquially, upon 
whatever subject promises most enjoyment to the reader. What- 
ever he touches upon, his outlook is quietly and unaffectedly 
humorous, and, if his anecdotes are not all new, most of them 
wwe worth telling. Those who have enjoyed Mr. Hughes on his 
less ambitious appearances in the daily press will be glad to renew 
their acquaintance with him in these pages. 


The Ready Guide to British Birds. By B. A. Carter. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.)—A valuable guide for beginners. Birds 
ire arranged approximately in order of size, and distinguishing 
features of colour, flight, movements, haunts, &c., are added in 
separate columns. An excellent feature is a careful and accurate 
list of birds in song in the different months of the year. 





New Eprrions.—Jimbo, by Algernon Blackwood; Aunt Rachel, 
by D. Christie Murray ; The Passionate Elopement, by Compton 
Mackenzie; Not Wisely but too Well, by Rhoda Broughton; 
Gireifenstein, by Marion Crawford, 7d. net, Macmillan Series. 
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10 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


BY SPECIAL 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


TRADE-MALK. 61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, EC. 





HOME MISSIONS. 


Clergy in Poor Parishes need their 
modest stipends. Is it really necessary 
that they should be reduced? Yet 
this seems inevitable in the new year 
unless a supplementary £3,000 can 
A friend offers 
to send £100 as soon as 19 similar 


be supplied at once. 


sums have been received; two such 


amounts have already been given. 


Gifts may be sent to Coutts’ Bank (440 Strand) 
marked “for account of Additional Curates 
Society”; or to the Rev. CANON PETIT 
14, Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


Received 2is. from ‘John Brown,” Liverpool, a 
reader of this Journal. 


rF\HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 

receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5or 7 years certain, if preferred,—Forms of application may be 
obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


7 PROPRIETORS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, &e. 


TO LET AT THE EDGE OF LONDON, 

Standing in its own grounds of over five acres in extent, a large house con- 
taining six reception rooms, with billiard room, and a large recreation room in 
addition, eighteen bedrooms, and the usual offices, &c., together with good 
stabling and coachhouse, conservatory, glass-houses, and entrance lodge. 
Playing fields could be obtained. Apply, for further particulars, to Mr. 
HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE, Architect and Surveyor, 102 Bishopsgate, 
City. 


XO PRINCIPALS OF FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR 

THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN.—A lady of experience and 
considerable capital desires a PARTNERSHIP with a view to SUCCESSION ; 
preference for schools near London, or at the seaside if not more than two 
hours’ train journey from town.—Apply, in strict confilence, to Messrs. 
Truman and Knightly, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTE 
TELSH INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY wanted. Salary £550, rising to £700; pension- 
able. Must be capable organizer and have had administrative experience, 
thouch the Commissioners reserve the right to appoint on the basis of other 
considerations, or they may make a selection from among the members of the 
Civil Service. Candidates must be able to speak, read and write the Welsh 
language, and be under 40 years of age. ‘ 

Applications (ona printed form to be obtained from the Secretary) must 
reach the Secretary, National Health Insurance Commission (Wales), City 
Hall, Cardiff, not later than Friday, December 6th, 1912, accompanied by copies 
of not more than three recent testin ials and by the names of three 
references. All applications must be m * Assistant Secretary.” 

The Commissioners cannot undertake to reply to any inquiries, Any attempt 
to canvass the Commissioners, directly or indirectly, will be regarded as an 













absolute disqualification, 
City Hall, Cardiff. 
2ist November, 1912. 


REQUIRED, a CULTURED WOMAN who could assist 


in the management of a small household and take entire charge when 
fdogs. Highest 





A chess player would be appreciated and a lover « 


necessary. Pot 
’ L. NELIGAN, “Selwyn Croft,” Grange Road, 


testimonials essential.—Mrs. 
Cambridge. st 
) KQUIRED IMM EDIATELY for Diocesan High School, 
W Capetown, LADY CHURCHWOMAN, to give instruction in Mathe- 
matics, Botany. Degree or equivalent essential. Salary £100 resident, rising 
to £120.—Apply SECRETARY, Education Committee, 25 Army and Navy 
Mansions, 5.W. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_o 
Adam (J. D.), Religion and the Growing Mind, cr 8vo ............ (Revell) net 2/6 
Alexander (H.), The Place-Names of Oxfordshire ...(Clarendon Press) net 5/0 
Amundsen (R.), The South Pole, 2 vols., roy 8vo............... (J. Murray) net 42/0 
Atkins (W.), Common Battery Telephony Simplified (‘‘ Electrician’’) net 3/0 
Back to the Bible. By various authors, cr 8vo.................. (Partridge) net 3/6 
Baker (J.), Austria, her People and their Homelands, 8vo aati (Lane) net 21/0 
Benedite (L.), Gustave Courbet, 4t0 ..0..........ccccccceceeeeeeee (Heinemann) net 3/6 


Bland (J. O. P.), Recent Events and Present Policies in China, roy 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 16/0 





Bowen ae. )s God's Playthings, 80 ..........cecsseeeceeeeeees (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Braurs (8.}, The Mineral Kingdom, 4to .... (Williams & Norgate) net 56/0 
Brendon (J. A.), Twelve Great Passions, 8V0 ..............+..+ (Hutchinson) net 6,0 


Browne (C. A.), A Handbook of Sugar Analysis, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 25/6 
Browne (C, A.), Sugar Tables for Laboratory Use ...(Chapman & Hall) net 5/6 
Burkett (C. W \, First Principles of Feed Farm Animals AK. Paul) net 7/6 
Campbell (W. F.) and Kerr(L. G.), The Surgical Diseases of Children, 8vo 
(Appleton) net 25/0 


Capes (B.), Historical Vignettes, 12mo .... ---fiiguics 5 & Jackson) net 2/6 





Cull (A. T.), Poems to Pavlova, roy 8vo.. H. Jenkins) net 3/6 
Cutting (C.), The Praying Girl, er8vo . ““(Daskworth) net 3/6 
Dearmer (P.), Everyman's History of the Prayer Book . (Mowbray) net 2/6 
Dowler (F.) and Harris (E, M.), Auditing, Accounting, ‘and Banking, 8vo 
Pitman) net 5/0 


(1. 
Edwards (Bp. A. G.), Landmarks in the History of the Welsh Church, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 6/0 
Euler (H.), General Chemistry of the Enzymes, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 





Faunce (WwW. H, P.), What does Christianity Mean ? cr 870 ...... (Revell) net 3/6 
Fear and Other Essays in Fiction and Fact. By the Author of “ Times 

ee ee Sines. ip nntunitenendvensticntintiisid —— net 3/6 
Fergusson (R. M.}, The Ochil Fairy Tales, cr 8V0  ..........c0000-c000s Nutt) net 3/ 
Francis (M. E. ), Our Alty, cr 8vo ..... (Long) 6 


6 
; 0 
Gardner (W. §.), Text-Book of G necology, 8yo.. . pleton) net 126 
Godley (A. D.), The Casual Ward, cr 8vo .... sith Ap Elder) net 3/6 
Goldie (V.), T he Declension of Henry D’ Aibiac, Cr 8V0 oe... (Heinemann) 
Gomara (F, L. de), Annals of the Emperor Charles V., 8vo 
(Cc inrendon Press) net 12/6 
Gordon (S. D.), Quiet Talks about Our Lord’s Return, cr8vo (Revell) net 2/6 
Greenbaum (L. and M.}, The Practice of Dentistry, 8vo...... ersten net 25/0 
Gretton (R. H.), A Modern History of the English People, vol. 1880- 
Sena GIP PINS since snicncannssbinsibiosdaitenleniitninsmiabenainnaiaiaiesasmteiisiteisaiaiedial (Richards) net 7/6 
Hankin (St. J.), ‘Dramatic Works, 3 vols., 8vo . .(M. Secker) net 25/0 
Harunack (A.), Bible Reading in the Early Church, er 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 5/0 
Heath (F. G.), British Fern Varieties, cr 8vo.. 6 
Heather (H. >. 8.), Electrical Engineering for iiechanical and Mining 
Engineers, $vo... .(“ Electrician”) net 0 
Helmrich (E. W.), Hi istory of the Chorus in the German a Svo 
. Frowde) net 


(C. H, Kelly) net 


Holley (C. D.), Analysis of Paint and Varnish Products, oe 

(Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Hope (F.), Rosamond, cr 8vo (Lynwood) 

Houstoun (R. A.), Introduction to Mathematical Physics, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 
Hubbard (T. O’B.), and Turner (C. C.), The Boy’s Book of Senrgeeees, 8v0 
ichards 
Jackson (T. G.), Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture, 2 vols., 4to , 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 42/0 
(I. Pitman) net 2/6 


Jones (C.), Handbook of Advertising, cr 8vo .. 
Jones (H. 3.), Catalogue of the Ancient Sculptures ‘Preserved in the 
Municipal Collections of Rome, 4to . .(Clarendon Press) net 60/0 
Jones (W. T.), An Interpretation of Rudolf Eucken’s P eg er 8vo 
(Ww illiams & Norgate) net 
Krause (F.), Surgery of the Brain and Spinal Cord, vols. 2 and 3, 4to 
(H. K.. Lewis) each net 30/0 






Lang (A.), Shakespeare, Bacon and the Great Unknown...(Longmans) net 9/0 
Lankester (Sir R.), Science from an Easy Chair, 2nd series (Adlard) net 66 
Lawrence (J. T.), The Perfect Ashlar and other Masonic Symbols, 12mo 

(J. Hogg) net 46 
Leeds (Mrs. L.), Mr. Massiter, Cr 80 ..........ccccsccsssesssceeeeeseeees (Lynwood) 60 
Lincoln’s Own Stor‘es, cr 8vo ...... ...(Harper) net 3/6 
London (J.), South Sea Tales, cr 8vo.. (Mils & Boon) 6,0 


Mackenzie (V. St. C.), The Law of Po 





“Attorney ‘and Proxies, 8vo 
(E. Wilson) net 10/6 





McLaren (W. D.), Our Growing Creed, 8vo ........ .(T. & T. Clark) net 9,0 
Makower (W. and Geiger (H.), Practical Measurements in Radio. Activity, 
8vo.. ..(Longmans) net 5/0 
Martin (P. 'F. ), “Greece ‘of the Twentieth ‘Century, ‘Bvo | .....(Unwin) net 15,0 
Maugham (W. 8. ), Mra. Dot: a Comedy, 12mo ..............000000+ (Heinemann) 2/6 
Maugham (W.S.,), Penelope: a Comedy, (Heinemann) 26 
Maugham (W. s. ); The Explorer: a Comedy, 12mo ........ .. (Heinemann) 26 
Maule (H. E.), T he Boy's Book of New Inventions, 8vo ..... (Harper) 6/0 
Miller (J. R.), Devotional Hours with the Bible, vol. 6, er Svo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Millington (P.), On the Track of the Abor, cr 8vo ......(Smith & Elder) net 3/6 
Newbigging (T. \ The Canadian Boat Song and Other Papers, 8vo 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 3/6 
Oliver (F. W.), Makers of British Botany, 8vo.....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Pierson (D. L.), Arthur T, Pierson: a Biography, cr 8vo.........(Nisbet) net 60 
Pitman s Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice, vol. 2 (I. Pitman) net 2/6 
Portenar (A. J.), Organized Labour: its Problems, &c. ...(Macmillan) net 6 


4 
Rachford (B. K.), Diseases of Children, 8vo (Appleton) net 25/0 
Ricker (N. C.), Treatise on the Design ‘and Construction of Roofs, 8ro 
(Chapman & Hall) net 
. E. Cornish) net 
.(Constable) net 10/6 


t 21 0 
Ridgway (E.), Through Cloud and Sunshine, 12mo 
Ross (D. W.), On Drawing and Painting, roy 8vo...... 
Byan (W. T.), Design of Electrical Machinery, vol, 3, Svo 











(Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 
Scott (A. S. H.) and Knight (H. T.), Lessons from the Old Testament, 

Part L., er 8vo.. ..(H. Frowde) net 3/6 
Searce hlight on the Throne (The). “By a Peeress, er 8vo. (Lynwood) 6/0 
Seaton (R. C.), Power v. Plenty, cr 8vo ............. “(P. S. King) net 2/6 
Smith (W.), The Commedia dell’ Arte, 8vo .. we: Frowde) net £&/6 
Speer (R. E.), Men who were Found Faithful, cr 8vo... ceveeeeeee(Revell) net 3/6 
Steel (G. S.), With Lute and Lyre, er 8V0 ..............6.0004. ...(G, Allen) net 26 
Strindberg (A. ), The Inferno, cr 8vo ........ on ssiatenada (W. Rider) net 2.6 
Sylvestre (M.), The Light Bearers, cr 8vo .. wecnien (Long) 60 
Talbot (P. A.), In the Shadow of the Bush, ‘Bvo. bee (Heinemann) net 18,0 
Talling (M. P.), The Science of Spiritual Life, BVO..................(Revell) net 5/0 
Taylor (J. W.), Applied Psychology, 8vo . (L. N. Fowler) net 5/0 
Turnbull (E. G.), The Chuckler’s Children, cr 8vo. “Giieeg and Evenden) 6/0 
Vane (G.), The Love Dream, cr 8vo ... ....(Lane) 6/0 
Van Rensselaer (Mrs. J. K.), Prophetical, “Edue: ational, and Playing Cards, 

8vo .. ......(Hurst & Blackett) net 10/6 
Vollmer (P.), }, The Modern Student's Life of C hrist, ‘Bre sssceeee(Bevell) net 4/0 


Walsh (R.), The Principles of Industiial Economy, 8vo . AP. 8. ry! net 
Watson (H. H.), When the King came South, cr 8vo ........ ....(R. T. 8.) 
Watson (W.), Texti le Design and Colour, &vo ... 5 _.(Longm + net 76 
Weale (W. H. J.), The Van Eycks and their Art, 8vo ...... ....(Lane) net 
Weird of the W yanderer (The). By Prospero and Caliban, cr 8vo(W. Rider) 
: (Nutt) net 
—— & Gre enwood) net 3/6 

o (Appleton) net 
sonecersecosescesecescetcossceces (H, Frowde) net 


Weston (J. L.), Romance, Vision, and Satire, er 8vo 
Wilda (H.), Steam Turbines, er 8vo...... 

Wood (E. J. ), A Treatise on Pellagra, 8ro. 
Yale Book of American Verse, 8vo 








APPOINTMENTS — Continued. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, 
VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA. 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship, and should be 
lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, 
Strand, London, W.C., not later than the 3lst December, 1912, 


SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance Premium £60, 


FURTHER INFORMATION moy be obtained upon appiication to the Agent 
General for Victoria at the above address, 





HERWELL HALL AND MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, 


OXFORD. 

WANTED, for January, a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS to teach in the 
School and coach students in Cherwell Hall ; salary £150; also a HISTORY 
| mgt = gl the School, salary £120,— Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Cherwell 
Hall, Oxford. 


R. TIAN CALTHROP has a vacancy for one PUPIL on 

his fruit and poultry farm. He will have a second vacancy after 

Christmas. Keferences given and required. Terms moderate.—IAN 
CALTHROP, Parwich, Ashbourne. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


‘The Governors invite applications for the HEAD MASTERSHIP, which 
will become vacant at Easter. 

There are at pres »nt 100 boys in the School, of whom 40 are boarders. 

The —~ [cre for Boarders has recently been much improved and 
increased 

The School has valuable Scholarship endowments, beth internal and at the 
Universities. 

Applicants must be Oxford or Cambridge Graduates. 

Particulars may be obtained from the CLERKS TO THE GOVERNORS, 
Messrs. Underwood and Steel, 30 Castle Street, Hereford, by whom applica- 
tions must be received on or before December 14th, 1912. 
ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Wanted, a PHYSICAL TRAINING INSTRUCTRESS, whose work will 
rincipally be to organize the Physical Instruction in Secondary and 
wan Schools in the County. Applicants must hold the Diploma of 
one of the recognized Physical Training Colleges. Previous teaching experi- 
ence and thorough knowledge cf Elementary School conditions are essential. 
Salary £150, rising by annual increments of £5 to £175. Application forms, on 
receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained with further 

rticulars from the undersigned, to whom all applications must be sent not 

ter than 7th December, 1912, 

Education De vartment, F. R. PASCOE, 

County Hall, Truro. Secretary of the County Committee. 
llth November, 1912. 

\NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

‘J for Gentleman's son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


A DVERTISER can most highly y recommend OXFORD 

GRADUATE (Honours), age 24, for Secretarial or Literary Appoint- 
ment, or Position in Business Undertaking. Capital.—Apply, Box No. 588, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


fIVYPEWRITING OF EVERY ~ DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 


rPVYPEWRITING—AUTHORS’ MSS., including Classical 

work and Foreign Languages, from 10d. 1000 words. Le eal, 14d. folio. 
Verses, Songs, &c., from 4d. sheet. Full terms by post. W. G. BROWNING, 
35 Southfield Road, Bedford Park, W. 


getiai ~ PRIVATE TUITION. 
MEA A. S. GRIFFITH, M.A., Oxon. (Classical Honours), 


with 22 years’ experience, devotes his whole time to two pupils, with 
first-rate assistance, in advanced Mathematics, Science, French, Shorthand, 



































Bookkeeping, &c. Healthy and breezy position on gravel and sand. Every 
comfort. __ Faeapectas on application. Rathfurnham, Farnham, Surrey. 
LECTURES, ¢ &c. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recoguized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 

the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are space for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
There iaa be of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund, 


IRKBECK COLLEGE, _ 
BREAM'S BUILDINGS, C HANCERY LANE, E.Cc, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 

University, in 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, and LAWS, 

under RECOGNISED TEACHERS of the University. 
Matriculation and Preliminary Courses, 
School of Art. 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 








WOMEN 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 
Head of the Department: MISS SARA MELHUISH, M.A, 





The COURSE, to which Students are admitted in January and October, 
includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas 
granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Applications for Entrance Scholarships, Grants, &e., for the Course begin- 
ning January 1913, should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not 
later than December 4th, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Q Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, MLA. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Tgaxe), apply to the 
fecretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

The COLLEGE House for Resident Students is now under the direction 
of the Council and the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom a 
prospectus may be obtained. 


\UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES. 
BRAHMS. 


‘Two Public Lectures (with musical Illustrations) will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor R. H. WALTHEW, A.R.C.M., on WEDNESDAYS, Nov. 27th and 
December 4th, at 3 p.m., at Queen’s College, Harley Street, W. Tickets for two 
lectures, 6s., or for single lectures, 3s, 6d., me y be obtained from the Secretary, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 384 LANCASTER GATE. 
py yo H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge ‘Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebe! Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-50 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE 


Ozsacs EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Hlead-Mistress, Miss A. Graincer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and ‘luition, £60 a year. 
Special department for House- 


A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCanz 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, wor - 
Board and Tuition, 10 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


Livtacesrean, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 





























HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils ¥e for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. (For the daughters of Clergy and Laity.) 


Head-Mistress: MISS MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
M.A. Dublin. 

Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation for public examinations 
and Universities. Large staff of resident Mistresses. Extensive grounds, 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, &. Valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy. 

For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s, Darley 
Dale, or the Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 





Ss? FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th. 
_ St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground on the Suffolk coast. 





RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautifal York- 

shire surroundings. Boarding House. Enlarged curriculu». PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—RBoarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose p2rents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
S7; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


OODARD SCHOOL, 8S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS 
BROMLEY.—Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s 
Daughters at moderate fees. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; 
pure bracing air; drill and games Mistress; extensive playing fields. Pre- 
ration for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, 
esident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needle- 
work. Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under 
special care of Trained Nurse. Inclusive Fees from 66 guineas.—Head Mistress: 
Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, Class I. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, 

Keferences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. «nd Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnasties in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene. Dancing. Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, 


























—-» 


Ly tea Fis_p. HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
_ Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Geutiemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Princ ipals, 
_ AUTUMN TERM September 19th to December 19th. 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
, SHIRE. Principals : Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. _Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


Oe 4 BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—*PINEHURST.” 

COUNTBY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Re-opened on Jan. 19th. 
Same A H. T. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Mies M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Usterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


LACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. Head Mistress: Miss 
Gadesden.—_BOARDING HOUSE, licensed by the Council of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Trust, for pupils of the above school.—Apply, Miss MINNA 
KRABBE, 5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath. Referee: The Lord Bishop of 
Hereford. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special —~e~ » for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
itted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


HE OAKS’ SCHOOL, WEST BYFLEET, SURREY; 
21 miles from London, near the pine region of St. George’s Hill. Home 
Boarding School for Girls, and daily classes for non-resident pupils. Principals, 
the MISSES LATHAM, 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals; Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.J.ond. (Girton 
Coliege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially bui.i for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. 
Spring Term begins January 16th. Next vacancies in May. 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge). Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Se. London, 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. The school building has 
been enlarged and there is now accommodation for 20 boarders, 
JARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 








For Illustrated Prospectus apply tothe Head-Mistress, 


an HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 
LADY is anxious personally to recommend small Home 
School, about 12 miles South of London, for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEFOLK. The PRINCIPAL is a highly-cultured, motherly woman, 
who has the welfare of each pupil at heart. House is large, airy, and comfort- 
able. Garden and tennis lawn. Education is modern and thorough. Care- 
fully chosen resident mistresses. Exceptional musical advantages.—Address, 
Box No. 586, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, braci air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods, Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Aleock & Cocks. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gy jum, te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for —_— French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, _ 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 

Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 

YSTEM, by Frenchman, © ntering, Bees, Fruit a Principal; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 














—Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils, P tus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 ord Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905, ee a ; 








‘BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Yonths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
B Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, F. J. R. Hendy, 
M.A.; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, 


NASTBOUTU NE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.5S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill eompulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Term began September 20th. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abread. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. c. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Mar yorough and Oriel, Ox ord). — 








EREFOKD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picturesque 

and beautifully-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 

BEEN SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities, 

Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, te Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields, 
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“LKELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, January 16th, 1913, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council,—Very fine buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. above 
zea, facing Dartmoor. Summer Holiday Class abroad, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 

" ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 

lion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 

y ressure for Universities and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon, 


" LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 


tion at Llandovery in September, 
Warden—Rev, W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 




















Pree Toro oT. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
The examination for Scholarships in 1913 will be held on June 9th, 10th, and 
llth, instead of in March, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The NEXT 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 

IONS will be held on December 5th, and two following days.—Applications 
should be made at once to the Bursar. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C. HW. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Wavy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HE AD-MASTER, 

jane LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN DECEMBER 
Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or from the BURSAR. 

is G’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET-: 


A Public School at moderate cost. Endowment for leaving Exhibitions and 
Scholarships at the School. Separate Junior Department for boys of 8 to 12.— 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

EILGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friend 

Loys of from 12to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames V3, for 

Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. alley. 

yOsey AY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy, Sons of Gentlemen only. 

300 ft. above the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Oxford). 


} OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osbo 


rne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. 


























(Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
NCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 303, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
yee VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
kt) —Old buildings entirely modernized, two new Boarding Houses and 
complete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy. 
Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master, or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 











FOREIGN. 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, 
AVENUE LOUISE, 530, entrance to the Bois de la Cambre, BRUSSELS. 


Charmingly and healthily situated. Highly-finished and excellent 
modern education. 
Fully-qualified staff. Special attention given to French language. 
Courses of Art and Music. Every comfort. 
For prospectus, particulars, and references, apply to 
Principals: Mademoiselle E. Delstanche and Miss Dorothy Tungate. 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 








IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A,, Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address ; BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


4 RANCE.—Protestant Educational Home, outskirts of 
Rouen.—Small sumber of elder girls received, study of French Lan- 
Interview 





guage, Literature, Art, Music. uage exclusively French, 
when desired.—DIBRECTRICE, 25 rue Lecoq, Bihorel-les-houen. 


PRENCH YOUNG LADY, professor's daughter, certifi- 
A' = scated, wants to go “au pair” in a family. Highest references given 


= peel See A. LEBONNOIS, c/o Rev. Hartley, B. N. Hospital, 
Chatham, 





JARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSION and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 


art near the Bois. Badmintoa, riding, and tennis,—Apply, 46 Bue du Docteur 
Jlanche, Paria, 





USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
German 


refined German home. Thorough tuition in the 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References, 





SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
BUGCAPIO RA. 


‘J Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed iculars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for boys aud girls at home and abroad, many of which they 

have personally inspected, 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
S CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 

BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be ans to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, en writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to rey . 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TIUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2a. 6d, £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

- and J, PATON, Educational Agents, Cannon 
London, E.C, ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD, — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 

















every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 


Established 1858. 


22 Regent Street, W. 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocart (Cantab.) and Browye (Oxon.), 

217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grreanrp. 


mo Residences of 











O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


Sfp wy tod CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
~Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Caveudish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


PLEASURE TOURS. 


SHIPPING AN 


mm SS & 





By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
‘ARCADIAN’ 





SPECIAL All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 

Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. 

setiea Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry, 

CRUISE. Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


From Southampton Dec. 3 via Lisbon, Madeira, West Indian 
Islands to JAMAICA and BERMUDA, Return by R.M.S.P, 
“ORUBA” via Panama, Venezuela, Canary Islands, and 
Morocco, arriving at Southampton Feb, 3, 

Tlustrated Booklet from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S,W. 


[N10N- 





SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Royat Mai Rovre, 
From London and Southampton, 


CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 
LINE. MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 


via the Suez Canal, 
For further information apply to the Head Odice, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agenvy : Thos. Cook and Son, 124 Pall Mall, S.W. 





wy sees TOURS TO THE CAPE, 
MADEIRA OR THE CANARIES. 


By UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Apply, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, London, 


JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 








women.—February 5th: Sicily and the Tyrrhenian Coast. March: 
Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah). Later: Italian Lakes, Danube, 
Dolomites, Russia, &. Inclusive terms. Accompanied throughout by Miss 


Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 
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7\ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL XENGLISH), —Beautiful dens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English urch, English 
ysician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
pany (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 
“LPINE SPORTS, LTD., control accommodation for 
$,500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter Centres in Switzerland. 
Yor Illustrated Handbook with full details of complete Tours apply 
SEC ——- 5 seamed Gascena, Lenten, N.W. 





HOTELS, “HYDROS, So. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy wrery 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ORE MONEY TO SPEN D.—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash ; st value sent 
for tre or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
R & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Strect, 
Powich. Established 1833. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, imstead of w a buyers. If 
forwarded b ny post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Btreet, Londo Est, 100 years, 


Meson “COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition) — 
E 








A trial is suggested to all bang want better Coffee than they get now. 
RRY—3 Ibs., 4s. 7d.; 6 lbs., od. GROUND—% Ibs., 4s. 9d,; 6 Ibs., 98. 
CRES« ENT TEA ae blend)—6 Ibs., 10s. 6d. 
CARRIAGE PAID. Full list, samples, and testimonials free. 


_ JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 0 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C, 


TOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
-FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. - Gyestes course in Journalism. 
Began Nov. 5. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OF FICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


M\HE NORTHERN Roti SPAPER SYNDICATE, 


invites Authors to submit TSS. at Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 
Sketches, and Articles on Popular Subjects. 
=e Address, THE MANAGER, 


“A UTHORS who have difficulty in lacing their works will 
find in the MUSEUM ARTS AND LETTERS ASSOCIATION a com- 
— source of help and advice, The Association undertakes the printing 
oad vente e of general literature, verse, plays, fiction, belles lettres, rare 
Family and Parish records, either for private or trade circulation. New 
p= he are specially invited to submit work or personally consult the Asso- 
eiation upon the “ways and means” to publicit THE MUSEUM ARTS 
AND LETTERS ASSOCIA TION, 18 Bury Street, a ong WC, 


NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
/ Paste. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. 
Woodward, F.R.S.,and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.— 
BOWART H & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield. 


\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 








JUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

110 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R. H. A., Brox vdway Chambers, _ Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
‘he EQUITABLE yee me ema INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 

ay ANTED.—ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S COLOURED 

PRINTS.—Collector requires Coloured Prints, Books, &c., published 

by the above Society. A collection or | iio description and price to 
ARU NDEL, 34 Cecil Road, Muswell Hill, 


(INEMATOGRAPH PLAYS of all kinds required.—For 
watts ticularsapply to R. T. JUPP, The Studio, St. Margaret's, Twickenham, 
1ddiesex. 














APPEALS. 


as NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpasr Memortat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C Patron: H.M. Tur Kiya, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
211,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tus Ean. or Mannowse. Geeretary: Goprrer H. Hamttrtoyr. 


Women IN PASREALI BR. 
THE CHURCH ARMY. 
Please send a Contribution for the WOMEN’S WORK. 
TRAINING HOMES for DOMESTIC SERVANTS, 
LODGING HOMES for RESPECTABLE WOMEN, 
RESCUE and PREVENTIVE UOMES. 
WORKROOMS for POOR W DOWS. 
ADVICE BUREAU, open day and night. 
Support for these and many other branches pressingly needed, 
Another NEW HOME urgently Required. 
Cheques, &c., marked “ Women’s Work” and crossed “Barclay’s a’c 


Church Army, * to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon, Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Marble Arch, W. 





BENGER’S 





Benger’s Food is different 
from any other food obtain- 
able : it contains in itself 
the natural digestive princi- 
ples, and in its preparation 
the degree of pre-digestion 
can be determined with the 
utmost delicacy. It can 
therefore be served to suit 
the exact physical condition 
of the patient, 








Benger’s Food is mixed with fresh new milk. 

It forms a delicious and highly nutritive 

cream, rich in all the food elements necessary 
to maintain vigorous health, 


Benger’s Food is sold by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE. ‘COMPANY, LIMITED, 
PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C 
Direct attention to their famous 


IDEAL POLICY, 


combining House Purchase with Life Assurance, Guaranteed Loan, Cash 
Surrender, and Paid-up Values endorsed on every policy issued. 
Prospectus Post Free. 
Agents Wanted. Excellent Prospects. 
=. GREGORY, Managing Direc tor. 


FURNITURE 


FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C™ ‘* 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, Ww. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. —To secure the poace aiid safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraiand 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCR:PTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£s. d, 2a. 4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents eo. 25 0 O | Members oe oe » 1010 0 
oe PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents Associates, with Literature 
Members eee i H 0 and Journal 05 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Colonel W. J. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


editions; Daniel’s Voyages; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 and 1866; Lilford’s 
Birds; Comp lete sets of Standard Authors; Books with coloured — or 
ublished in mouth! ly numbers. Views of Awerica and Colonies: Kipling’s 
forks, Vols. 22 and 23. Books Bought, Any Quantity. Immediate Cash,— 

Hector’s Great B ookshop, Birmingham. 
RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 

(Commr. WALTER CRANE, President.) 
TENTH EXHIBITION WILL OP E N ON NOV. 25. 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, 5l4, NEW BOND STREET. 


i )OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, first and last 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 


January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 


Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ugice at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1s, 9d, 
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Olympic Exhibition. STAND 111. 


“— R’’ CAR 


Manufactured by 





The 


The ‘UNIC’ Co. of Paris. 





One of the most interesting 
exhibits of this year’s Motor 
Show, and the very first time 


that it has been exhibited. 


Chassis price = £235 





Chassis price includes wire 


wheel with detachable rims 


and 760 x go tyres. 





MANN & OVERTONS, L?. 


10 Lewer Grosvenor Place, 


LONDON, S.W. 


And 
57 Whitworth Street West, 


MANCHESTER. 








THE 
CORNISH RIVIERA 


and SOUTH DEVON 


are Britain’s Riviera. Here 
winter holidays afford, with 
of cost and 
maximum of 


a minimum 
fatigue, the 


WARMTH & SUNSHINE 


Obtain Illustrated Guide: “Holiday Haunts 
in England, Wales, and Ireland,”’ post free 6d., 
from Supt. of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
Station, London, W., or at G.W.B. Stationsand 
Offices. 


EXPRESS SERVICES FROM ALL PARTS 
TOURIST AND WEEK-END TICKETS 


G. W.R. 
The Holiday Line 


FRANK POTTER, General Manager, 





eee een eee ee as 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 








XTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Loxpom 
Sreret, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovrsips Paes (when available), Foortees Guineas. 





EE 





PABD..ccceececesecsccoccoccsceccssnscsse £12 123 0} NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)24 4 @ 
Half-Page (Column) ............. 6 6 0] Half Narrow Column .......... 2 2 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0O[{ Quarter Narrow Column ... 1 1 @ 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
ComPANIEs, 
Outside Page ...........ccecceeees £16 16 Of Inside Page ..............0cesse0e0 2uu @ 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, twe-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an ini 

Displayed Advertisemeats according to space, 
‘Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription, 


PayvaBLe uw ADVANCE, 
Half- 
Yearly. Y ie. Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom J Mm © Buus OM Sau 073 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colowes, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, ............ccseeeeeeeee RIB 6 ncn O16 3...... ose 


1 WeLLinctToN Srreet, Steanp, Lonpos. 
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ELKINGTONS?’ 


FOR 


XMAS PRESENTS. 
ELKINGTONS’ XMAS LIST 


OF 
JEWELLERY, CLOCKS, WATCHES, 
SILVERWARE, ELKINGTON PLATE, 
ANTIQUE SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


CONTAINING 
Many Coloured Pages. 


SHOULD BE SEEN BY ALL 
ABOUT TO PURCHASE XMAS 
PRESENTS. 

IT WILL BE SENT POS7 FREE 
TO ANY ADDRESS ON RE- 
CEIPT OF A POST-CARD 


ELKINGTO 


LONDON: 
92 Regent Street, $.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Newhati Street. 








& CO., 
LTD. 


LIVERPOOL: 
27/9 Lord Strect. 


MANCHESTER: 
50 King Strect. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
32,4 Northumbecriand Street. 


CLASGOW: 
34 Buchanan Street 


“Pipe Perfect” 
PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

‘““pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 
best of Mixtures and know all 
the joy that a perfect tobacco 


can bring, 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
Mild 5° = Medium 5” 


White Label 43” 2" 








THE MOTHER COUNTRY 


TIDE OF EMIGRATION 


During the first seven months of this year 


97,896 BRITISH EMIGRANTS 


left our shores for Canada. 








Thousands of our fellow-countrymen, who were in our 
midst less than a year ago, are now living in remote 
colonies, far removed from the ministrations of the Church. 


THE 


COLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


helps every diocese in Western Canada and 
British Columbia. 


Timely aid now will affect the whole future of new 
communities so rapidly coming into existence. 





MORE CLERCYMEN AND MORE MONEY ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 





Secretary: The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, M.A., 
9 SERGEANTS’ INN, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


A Great Ready-Money Purchase 


OF 


Superior Second-hand 


FURNITURE 


Cabinets, Sideboards, Mirrors in 
variety, odd Wardrobes, Toilet Tables, 
Washstands, Writing Tables, Dining Tables, 
Dressers, Easy Chairs, Settees, Screens, Fenders, 
Fire Irons, Coal Boxes, Carpets, 
Linoleum, Cork Carpets, 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS 
Several Sets of Dining 
Chairs, Hundreds of 


A large assortment of 


ANTIQUES 


ing — au Be 


Comprising 
endless 


Curtains, 


and Drawing Room 


Odd Chairs; also 


Comprisi skcaseg, Sets of Old Chairs, 


Wardrobes, Washst a Dressing Tables, Toilet 
Glasses, a yo an Chests, Sideboards, Card 
Tables, Gate Leg Tables, Dining Tables, 
Chippendale Settees, Arm Chairs, Oak Chests 
and Settees, Fenders, Fire Lrons, Coal Hods, 


and an endless variety of Decorative Pieces, 


Booklet free on apniication, 


The whole of the above to be Sold 
TO-BAY AND FOLLOWING DAYS by 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


E.C. 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., 





i 
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CONSTABLE'S LIST. 


THE LETTERS OF CEGRCE MEREDITH 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY HIS SON 
(2nd Edition.) Two Vols., 21s. net. 


WHEN | WAS A CHILD “4 Jmpression) 
Written and Illustrated by YOSHIO MARKINO 











THE FGURTH GENERATION JANET ROSS 


(4th Impressien.) 12s. 6d. net. 
A MODERN PILCRIM IN MECCA 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. A. J. B. WAVELL, F.R.C.S. 
HISTORY OF LONDON H. DOUCLAS IRVINE 
Illustrated. 10s. Gd. net. 
THE TASK OF SOCIAL HYGIENE HAVELOCK ELLIS 
8s. 6d. net. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
SIRI BAM, REVOLUTIONIST A Transcript from Life, 1907-10. 


Just Published] Dealing with the Causes and Conditious of the Indian Question. 


PRISCILLA Mrs. Ceorge Wemyss 


(2nd Impression) Author of “ The Professional Aunt,” &c. 
** Among those of our fiction writers Mrs. Wemyss should take a high place. 


~A dainty and delightful book.—The Daily Telegraph, 
THE HERO OF HERAT Maud Diver 
Author of ‘Captain Desmond, V.C.”’ &. 


(2nd Improssien) 


“Will be welcome to thousands of readers,.""—The Graphic. 
THE IMP@GGIBLE SHE R. Ramsay 
Author of “ The Key of the Door,” &. 


“Novel readers will be immensely taken with this book. ... A fine 
story. ... A book we can recommend.’’—The Throne. 


EVE (4th Impression) Maarten Maartens 
ROSE OF THE CARDEN (2ndImp.) Katharine Tynan 
THE BLUE WALL R. W. Child 
MY LOVE AND I Martin Redfield 
THE BRGAD WALK Baroness Aminoff 


TGMMY TRECENNIS (4s. 6d. net) Mary E. Phillips 
Vrile for Constable's List of Beautiful Gift Books. 
Cae & 60, LTD., Peete. w.c. 
































The Trouble attached to 
making a change— 


often hinders the adoption of a better 
article. But the trouble is apt to be 
exaggerated. 


You may have been rubbing along 
with a typewriter which turns out 
indifferent work, when just a few 
minutes’ consideration of a “ Yost” 
would put you in touch with a 
much superior machine. 


Make the effort and we will save 
you as much trouble as possible, 
On receipt of a P.C. or telephone 
message a 


YO ST VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITER 

will be sent on FREE TRIAL, with- 

out risk or obligation on your part. 





The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 


50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE, 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


The 


MINORITY REPORT 


of the 


DIVORCE COMMISSION 


Signed by the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, SIR WILLIAM R, 
ANSON, Bart., M.P., and SIR T. LEWIS DIBDIN (Dean of the 
Archies). 


Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great 
Unknown. By ANDREW "LANG. With 8 Lilustrations. 
8vo. 9s. net. 

RE-ISSUE, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 

William George Ward and the Catholic 
Revival. By WILFRID WARD. Svo. 6s. Gd. net. 

“A most amusing as well as an extremely able and interesting book. ... 

One of the most effective pieces of pictorial biography and of exposition of a 


great movement which it has ever fallen to the preseat writer's lot to read.”— 
The > late Mr. R. HM. Hutton in the e Spectator, 


In St. Dominie’s Country. ByC.M. ANTONY. 
Edited with a Preface by the Rev. Tl. M. Scuwzrrnes, O.P. 
_With INustrations. Crown 8ve. 6s. net. 

















History of The Roman Breviary. ay 
Mgr. PIERRE BATIFFOL. Translated from the Third 
French Edition by the Rev. Arwett M. Y. Bayruay. 8vo. 
9s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MY NEW CURATE.” 

Miriam Lucas: A Story of Irish Life. 
By tho Very Rev. P. A. CANON SHEEHAN, Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


“A perfect and enchanting picture of Irish rurai life.’’—Cork Examiner. 


Life of William Edward Collins, late 
Bishop of Gibraltar. By the Rev. A. J. MASON, D.D., 
Canon of Canterbury. With Portrait. 8vo. 6s. net. 


“No more appropriate person could have been chosen to write the life of 
William Edward Collins, than Canon Mason.’’—English Church Review, 


The Life and Letters of Frederic Shields, 
A.R.W.S., 1833-1911. Edited by ERNESTINE MILLS. 
With 1 Photogravure and 41 other Illustrations. 8vo. 
_10s. . 6d. net. 


John and Irene. By w. i. BEVERIDGE. An 
Anthology of Thoughts on Woman. Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. net. 
_ “Mr. Beveridge’s anthology is delightful.”"—Daily Express. __ 
THIRD EDITION. 
Unemployment: A Problem of Industry. 
By W. H. BEVERIDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of 
University College, Oxford, 1902-1909. 8vo. 9s. net. 


Seience and the Human Mind: A 
Critical and Historical Account of the 
Development of Natural Knowledge. by 
W. C. D. WHETHAM, F.R.S., and CATHERINE DURNING 
WHETHAM. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS, 

Heredity and Society. 6vo. 6s. net. 

SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED. 

The Origin of Civilization, and _ the 
Primitive Condition of man. By the Right Hon. 
LORD AVEBURY, PC., F.R.S. With 6 Plates and 20 other 
Mlustr; ations. Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 




















NEW EDITION OF THORPE’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY 
IN FIVE VOLUMES.—VOL, II. NOW READY. 


A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. 
By SIR EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Assisted 
by eminent contributors, REVISED ty ENLARGED 
EDITION. With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Vol. I. A-Che, 
45s. net; Vol. IL., Chi-Go, 45s. net ; Vol. III., Gr.-Oils, 45s. net. 


The First Twelve Centuries of British 
Story: A Slight Sketch and Criticism of the Social and 
Political Conditions of the British Islands from 56 B.c. to = 
accession ef Henry If. 1154 ap. With Maps. By J. 
JEUDWINE, LL B. (Camb.), of Lincoln’s Inn, andienes: 
Law. Svo. 12s . 6d. net. 


Fear and Other Essays in Fiction and 
in Fact. By the Author of “Times and Days,” “ ‘the 
Haggard Side.” Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 


*,* A List of Books for Christmas, with numerous s Htustrations, will 
be sent on application. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, .E. C. 
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Cloth A FURTHER Cloth IF YOU WANT TO READ 
6d. 
Sd. ISSUE OF THE ao THE 


PEOPLE'S BOOKS 


A Library of New Books by Writers of 
distinction, bringing within the reach of all 
the results of modern knowledge 


THE FOURTH DOZEN VOLUMES 


7 THE STRUCTURE OF THE EARTH 
By Professor T. G. Bonney, Sc.D., F.R.S. 


17 WEATHER SCIENCE ByR. G. K. Lempfert, M.A. 
18 HYPNOTISM AND SELF-EDUCATION 

By A. M. Hutchison, M.D. 

19 THE BABY; a Mother’s Book by a Mother 
By a University Woman 
21 MARRIAGE AND MOTHERHOOD: a Wife’s Hand- 
book. By H. S. Davidson, M.B., F.R.C.S.E. 
64 NAVIGATION By William Hall, R.N., B.A. 


72 THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
By Rev. Canon Masterman 


74 HOPE AND MISSION OF THE FREE CHURCHES 
By Rev. Edward Shillito, M.A. 


82 CO-OPERATION By Joseph Clayton 
85 A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

By A. Compton-Rickett, M.A., LL.D, 

92 THE TRAINING OF THE CHILD: A Parents’ 

Manual. By G. Spiller 

93 TENNYSON By Aaron Watson 


READY TO-DAY. 


“The undertaking bids fair to prove of real value as an educa- 
tive influence. . The information that they give, far from being 
scrappy, is wonderfully nn ited and clearly presented.”—T'imes. 





A FURTHER ISSUE. 
MASTERPIECES OF |_ 
MUSIC. 


Size 9 x 12, the favourite size for the Piano. 








Each volume contains a choice selection of the finest music. 

Each volume is by the greatest living authority, and the text 
is illustrated. 

Each volume is strongly bound and has as frontispiece the best 
portrait of the musician. 


The only series in which an appreciation and eriticism 
of the musician’s work is illustrated by examples of the 
music which ean be performed at the piano. 

NEW VOLUMES READY TO-DAY. 
BRAHMS - By Sir Charles Stanford 
HAYDN 


- = = By Sir Frederic Cowen 
ROSSINI - - - By Sir Frederic Cowen 
SCHUBERT ~ - By Geo, H. Clutsam 


THE FIRST SIX VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 


BEETHOVEN - 7 ~ - - By F. Corder, F.R.A.M. 
MENDELSSOHN - ~ . - By Sir Frederic Cowen, 
SCHUMANN - - - 7 - By Landon Ronald. 
MOZART - - - - - - By Sir Frederic Cowen. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY . - - - By Landen Ronald. 
WAGNER ~ ~ ~ - - By F. Corder, F.R.A.M. 


“Will be appreciated by students and also by lovers of music 
generally. The writers are themselves all musicians of experience 
ani judgment.”— Athenzum. 


“A venture for which it is safe to promise a great and in- 
stantaneous popularity.” —Observer. 


The volumes are issued at the remarkably low price of 
1s. Gd. net per volume. 





LONDON : T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67 Long Acre, W.C.; 


and EDINBURGH; and all Booksellers’. 





MACREADY 
DIARIES 


AND THERE IS NO MORE ENTER- 
TAINING BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Ask for it at your Library, and keep on 
asking till you get it. It is Worth 
Persisting Over. 


ROMANCES OF THE FRENCH 
THEATRE. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Author of “George Sand and 
her Lovers,” &c., With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“Written with all Mr. Gribble’s fluent grace and his happy knack of 
extracting every ounce of human interest from the best available material.’ 
—Manchester Cowrier. 


& Cc. 


MEMORIALS OF 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


By C. EVELEIGH WOODRUFF, M.A., and WILLIAM 
DANKS, M.A. With Illustrations by LOUIS WEIRTER, 
R.B.A, Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


“ Likely to take rank as the final authority on that ever-fascinating subject. 
—Britih Weekly. 





JOHN FORSTER AND ‘HIS 
FRIENDSHIPS. 


By RICHARD RENTON. With many Portraits. 
&vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A most agrees able fm sture of the literary and artistic brotherhood of the 
last century.” — Globe 


SUMMER DAYS IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE LAND. 
By CHARLES G. HARPER. Author of “Tho Great North 
Road,” “'The Tower of London,” &c., &c. With numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings by the Author and from Photo- 
graphs. Demy € 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Just Re dy 


LETTERS FROM SOLITUDE 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By FILSON YOUNG, Author of “The Sands of Pleasure,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


** Remarkable among the essayists of to-day.”’— Observer, 
“ Vivid a tanight aud sympathy.’’—Glebe. 


Demy 


By JAMES MILNE. Author of “My Summer in 
London,” &c. With Frontispiece by CHARLES PEARS. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“The title-page goes on: ‘Being a full, true, and particular record, with 
observations, reflections, and confessions, of a bachelor heneymoon over the 
Atlantic, through America and Canada, and heme ogain to England, all duly 
set down ina proper manner.” Which very coneisely and intelligently describes 
the scope and nature of Mr. James Milne’s delightiuliy gessipy chronicle.” 

— Bookman, 





Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL have much pleasure 
in announcing that they have just issued ALICE 
and CLAUDE ASKEW’S thrilling new novel— 


THE KING’S SIGNATURE 


They also call attention to the following, which are among the best- 
reviewed Novels of the Season— 


THE ANTACONISTS E. Temple Thurston 
VALSERINE By the Author of “ Marie Claire” 
THE CELESTIAL CRITIC Vincent Brewn 
LETTERS TO A PRISON Mrs. Fred Reynelds 
JOHN CF JINCALO: The Story of a Monarch in 
Difficulties Laurence Heusman 
THE CHALET IN THE Wood Edward Quarter 





London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 
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OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 





THE FIRST NATURE CURE IN ENGLAND. 
Broadlands, Medstead, Hants. 


Altitude 500 feet. 


Pure, Bracing Air. 


Beautiful Country. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY, with or without Treatment. 
Best results obtained in Winter. 


Sun Baths. 

Air Baths. 
water Baths. 
Vapour Baths. 
Seaweed Baths. 


Clay Packs. 
Massage. 
Deep Breathing. 


Remedial Exercises. 
Ratiacnal Physical Culture. 


Non-fiesh Dict. 
Barefoot Walking. 
Steeping in Air Chaicts. 
Health Lectures. 
Games, Music. 


N.B.—Chalets heated night and day in Winter without charge. 





COMPREHENSIVE TREATMENT. 


EDUCATIVE HEALTH METHODS. 


A RESTFUL, INVIGORA TING HOLIDAY. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Illustrated Prospectus, apply MANAGER: 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Doren. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
an we superior to wine 
ually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of custemers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Berdeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Desen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .........cccccseseceeeeeres £1,500,000 
pe £1, 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3 000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E,0 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
ge ae the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 
COINTREAY tripic sec. 


La plus fine des fines liqueurs 4 tous les 
meilleurs Restaurants et Hotels. 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC TATOR mone 
Communications upon matters of business should Not 
be addressed to the Evrror, but to the Pusiis*er, 
1 wetington Street, Strand, 





————, 


HATCHARDS, 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 





| 


impaired 1 Digestion 


Diet yourself. 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are the 
staple ingredients of the perfect diet. The “‘Allenburys”’ 
Diet is a combination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take, i 

whole system. Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 
Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- 


The “ Allenburys” 


ALLEN & HANBURVS Ltd., 





HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as lov 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as [ 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, itis of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate isa 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 

to hold Siz Numbers, may be obtained by order 

through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 
2s. each, by poet 2s. 3d. 


Choose a food which is easily digested, 
t gives tone to the 


per tin. 


DIET 


Lom bard Street, tendon. 








uus Tr PUBLISHE D. 








Messrs. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 


Ww. 


Edited by E. F. ° 
Headmaster of Winton House School, Winchester, 


Crown 8vo., Cloth 1s; by Post, 1s. 2d. 


WORDS OF ADVICE TO SCHOOLBOYS, 


Collected from hitherto unpublished Notes and Letters of the Late 
Cc 


HARLES KINGSLEY. 
JOHNS, M.A. 


{Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 360i. Telegraphic Address: Bookmoen, London. 


ARABIC AND ENGLISH IDIOM 
(Conversational and Literary), 
ALSO 
A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE 
By the Rev. Canon Sreruina. 
“* We have recommended them to our pupils.’’—Prof. Marcotriours, Oxford, 
Price, Arabic Idiom, 7 shillings net, Grammar, 12 shillings net, 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd. 
Broadway | House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C 


.; Shorter Life 





9OOKS. —Skene’ 8 Celtic Scotland, 3 vols, 28 


and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 103.; Hatch grt aren 6s.; Jane 
Austen's Works, coloured plates, 10. vols., 2ls.; Gould’s Cornish Characters and 
Strange Events, 93.; Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; Hegel, Philo- 
sophy Religion, 3 vols., 15s.; Sennett’s Garden Cities in Theory and Practice, 
10s. 6d. ; Hume's Queens of Old Spain, 5s. 6d, ; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Edit. de Luxe, £2 3s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s.: Mer- 
maid Series Old Dramatists, 11 vols, £2 10s.; Ranke’s History of Engiand, 
6 vola., £2 10s.; Caldicott’s Old English Silver and Shedield Plate, 25s. ; 
Burton's The Jew, the Gipsy and El Islam, £2 10s.—Libraries purchased of 
any magnitude, £6 to £1000,—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmiugham, 





With a Preface by LUCAS MALET, 
Winchester: WARREN & SON, Ltd., 85 High Street. 


OFFICIAL HISTCRY (NAVAL AND MILITARY) 
OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


Prepared by the Historical Section of the Imperial Defence Committee. 
To be completed in three volumes. 

Volume II.—Liao-yang, The Sha-ho, Port Arthur—will be 
ready on or about the lst December. Price, with a case of 
maps, 15s. 

To be obtained from the Government Sale Agencies, either 
directly or through any bookseller. 


} OOKS AT REDUCED PRICES.—New Remainder 

Catalogue just issued of books in NEW CONDITION as published, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, in some cases one quarter of the publishe a 
price. It comprises Works in all Branches of Literature. Also a comprehen 
sive New Catalogue of Current Literature. A most handy guide to StandJar 
books of the day—Fiction, General Literature, Art, Science, Nature Stu'ly, 
and Books of Reference. It also gives lists of the various cheap reprints. 
of the most complete Catalogues issued by any bookseller. Either Cata! 
Post Free on request; they will prove of great assistance to Xmas bookbuyers. 
HENRY J. GLAISHER, Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 

















One 











| Pig ea 100 BEST BOOKS.—Nice clean set required. 
Houwell, W. 


binding and lowest price for cash.—G. H. Carr, The Limed, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S 


a 


Latest Publications 





IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH 


By P. A. TALBOT. With many Illustrations, 


Large Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


RECENT EVENTS and PRESENT POLICIES in CHINA 


By J. 0. rs BLAND. Royal 8vo. 


Illustrate d. 16s. net. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS 


By P. CH: ALM MERS MITCHE iL L, FB R. 8. With 36 Illustns., and 12 Pls ates in Colours, ke. 


By 


CASP AR WHITNEY. With 53 Illustrations. 


nosh ctor sabe tether cacianse.: 5 in _ Royal 8vo. 10s, net. 
THE FLOWING ROAD 
. Demy 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 
WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA , 
Demy 8vo, with 51 Plates from Special Photographs. 6s. net. 


By A. R: ADCLYPFE DUGMORE. 


EPOCHS OF CHINESE 


By E. F. _FENOL LOSA. In 2 vols. 
(Ars Una: 


With 230 Plates. 
Species Mille Series.) 


AND JAPANESE ART 


Crown 4to. 36s, net. 


THE HISTORY OF ART IN EGYPT 


By M. MASPE ‘RO. ‘With 600 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING 


MOREAU-VAUTHIER. 


By C. 


THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. By JOHN 


GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SALVE ! py auorae MOORE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. Woven by MAX 


BEERBOHM. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 


EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE 


CUSTINE. By E. MAUGRAS and COUNT DE CROZE- 
LEMERCIER. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


GERMAN MEMORIES. By sIDNEY WHITMAN. 


Demy 8vo. 7s 6d. net. 


THE PROMISED LAND. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


(Uniform with AVE!) 


By 


By MARY ANTIN. 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 


(Author of “John Christopher”). Crown 8vo, With 24 
Plates in Monochrome. 6s. net. 
WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD. 3; c. w. 


SALEEBY, M.D. Demy 8vo. 10s, net. 


SIMPLICISSIMUS. VON GRIMMEL- 


SHAUSEN. Special Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, on 
deckle-edged paper, large cr. 8vo, half-bound. 7s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY. 


Monographs with 48 Plates from their works, each 3s. 6d. net. 
The first Vols. are: PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, by 
ANDRE MICHEL; (2) MANET, by LOUIS HOURTICQ; 
(3) COURBET, by LEONCE BENEDITE. 


THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. raitea by ARTHUR 
M. HIND. Each 2s. 6d. net. New Volumes: (1) 
MARCANTONIO, (2) HOLBEIN. (3) REMBRANDT. 
(4) BARTOLOZZI. 


Little Books about Old Furniture. 


CHIPPENDALE AND HIS _ SCHOOL. 


By J. P. BLAKE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 


THE SHERATON PERIOD. sy A. £. 
REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Illus. Cr. 8vo. Se. Gd. net. 


By HANS 








With EI, including Plates in Colour. 


Demy 8vo. 





10s. Gd. net. 


NEW COLOUR AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
AESOP’S FABLES. ijiustratea by ARTHUR 


RACKHAM. With an Introduction by G. K, Cursrerron, 
Large crown 8vo. 68. net. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKE. 
SPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. §, 
MORRIS. With 46 Coloured Plates from the Great Masters. 
2 vols.,large 8vo. 21g. net. 


PICTURES OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


By JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 4to. 5&s. not, 


THE FOUR GARDENS. py «1anpasybr.” 


Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 6s. net. 


A BOOK OF BEGGARS. 


ADAMS. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF 

THE WORLD. By F. A. TALBOT. (Author of “The Rail- 

way Conquest of the World.”) Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s, net. 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTURIES OF GREEK AND LATIN 
LITERATURE. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D 
Greek and Latin Texts with English translation on the opposite 
page. Five New Volumes are now ready. 

Full particulars of the Loeb Library on application to Advt, 


Dept. III. 
New 6s. Novels 


A Great Romance of Bulgarian Liberation, 
UNDER THE YOKE (2nd Edition) IVAN VAZOFF 


THE DECLENSION OF HENRY D’ALBIAC V. GOLDIE 
KING ERRANT FLORA A. STEEL 
BACK HOME IRVIN 8. COBB 
THE CAHUSAC 


A DESERT ROSE 
THE “MIND THE PAINT” 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR 
LESS THAN THE DUST MARY A. HAMILTON 
THE BOOK OF WONDER LORD DUNSANY 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd Imp.) 

RICHARD DEHAN (Author of “'The Dop Doctor 2 
THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYN 


By W. DACRES- 











MYSTERY 
K. and H. HESKETH PRICHARD 
Mrs. DASKEIN 
GIRL LOUIS TRACY 
SARAH GRAND 
DUNCAN SCHWANN 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street. W.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Go., Ltd. 


LETTS’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE ROUGH WAY. The Divorce Problem 
from the 


THE ROUGH WAY. anglican Standpoint. 


By W. M. Letts, Author of “ Diana Dethroned.” 
Price 6s., at all the Libraries. 


ough Way’ has many charms. One of these is its utter freshness. 

a. no trace of any kind of literary influence. When 
such work is as good as hers, this is high praise. The book remains an achieve- 
ment which will cause us to look for the keeping of her pen from any work 
that is not as finely wrought, as pure in heart, as ‘ The Rough Way.’ ”—Nation, 


7 BY A NEW WRITER. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 


By Elisabeth Eaton. At all the Libraries. 5s. net. 


“ Sketched with so much sympathy that the ring of sincerity essential ina 
book of this kind pervades its pages . . . we can w holehe artedly congratulate 
Miss Eaton and shall look forward with pleasure to her next essay in the fields 


of litera ure,” ’—Morning Post. 
JIM DAVIS. By John Masefield. Cloth, 6s. 


BALL AND THE CROSS. By C. K. Chesterton. Cloth, 6s, 
Caravan Tales. 


Adapted from the German of Haurr and others by J. G Horn- 
stein. Illustrated in Colour by Norman Ault. 5s. not. 
Fancy cloth boards. 

A most altractive volume, which may be regarded either as a Fine 
Art Gift-Book or as @ volume of exciting Romance. Illustrated 
in colour by Norman Ault, the reproductions being mounted on 
toned paper, 








Ww. M. 


“*The R 
Miss Letts’s work 














The ‘Mighty Army. 


By W. M. Letts. Illustrated in Colour by Stephen Reid. 
5s. net. Fancy paper boards with coloured medallion. 
“The author merits the 1% praise for this beautiful collection of stories 
from carly Church history. It is one of the finest books of the season. The 
illustrations are ably arranged, giving the actors of the story in one picture, 
and the Cathedral or sceue of the story in another. It is a book any grown-up 
will ap preciate besides children from ten wypaneia,’ *—British Weekly. 


A SELECTION FROM 
DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, profusely Illustrated in 
the best style by Popular Artists, cloth board, gilt top, 
8} by 53, price 6s.; calf, 10s. Gd. net. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY 


PILGRIMS. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Introduction by Dr. F. J. Furnr- 
vaLL. Illustrated by Huau Txuomson. [4th Edition. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 

Stories from Sir Thomas Mallory’s “ Morte Darthur.” 
MACLEOD. Intruduction by Joun W. Hates. Illustrated 

by A. G. Waker. [3rd Edition, 


CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 
Old Tales of Greece. By ELSIE FINNEMORE BUCKLEY. 
With Introduction by Arrnaur Simewick. Illustrated by 
F, C. Paps. 
A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. [Illustrated by A. G. Warxgr. 

“A very beautiful gift-book. Deeply interesting to any intelligent child, 
and the beauty of the eld romances will appeal strongly to any ims uginative 
mind, young or old.”"—The World. 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 
Selected and Edited by MARY M —% With Introduction 
by! E. - Dowpan. Illustrated by A. - Wat KER. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK. —_ 37% ahoa, 
MARRIAGE AND 
THE SEX PROBLEM 


By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in Ethics 
and Psychology at the University of Zurich. ‘Translated by 
MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. Cloth, Ss. not. 

[2nd Edition in the Press. 
Over 40,000 cepies ef this work have been sold in Germany. 


LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 
3 & 4 Paternoster B 








By MARY 














Idings, E.C.; and 44 Victoria St., S.W. 





JAMES CLARKE & CO.’S LIST. 





A Beautiful Book dealing with London's most Famous and 
Charming Suburb. 


HAMPSTEAD: 


Its Historic Houses, its Literary and Artistic Associations, 
By ANNA MAXWELL. 

Four Coloured Plates and thirty-two Full-page Reproductions of Old Prints 
and Original Drawings. Large Foolscap 4to. handsomely bound in Art 
“Vellum, ‘gilt top, 7% Gd. net. 

** Mrs. Maxwell has taken much pains in collecting her material, which she 
puts together agreeably and judiciously, while her illustrations are numerous 
and varied and of much interest. The type and its arrangement upon the 
pages deserve favourable mention. ‘The half-tone illustrations, too, are well- 
printed.’’—The Times, 

Prospectus, with Specimen Plate in colours, sent free on application, 


THE LIFE OF THE SOUL. By J. BRIERLEY, Author of 
“The Secret of Living,” ‘‘ Ourselves and the Universe,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 33. 6d. net. 

“ Displays all the writer’s well-known insig ht i in regard to religious problems 
and a greut facility and lucidity of expression.’’—Liverpool Courier. 


THE UNFETTERED WORD. A Series of Readings 
for the Quict Hour. By J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. Cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. Gd. net. 

“It is refre ee ey z to feast the eye and mind upon such a book, This splendid 
volume . . . is to be commended.”—Dundee Courier. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ART FOR PULPIT AND 
PLATFORM. By Rev. JAMES BURNS, M.A., Author of *‘ Sermons ia 
Art.”” Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3. 6d. vet. 

*“Furnishes a large number of he ipful and suggestive thoughts, suitable for 
ministers and others accustomed to address audiences of all kinds. Provides 
food for thought and self-questioning for any reader.’’—Manchester Courier. 


VOICES OF TO-DAY: Studies of Representative 
Modern Preachers. By HUGH SINCLAIR. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. Gd. net. 

“A book of real insight, opened by me with trepidation, but closed with 
appreciation for the interpretative quality it reveals.’"—T.P.’s Weekly. 

“An amazingly, almost incredibly, clever book .. . read with intense 
enjoyment.”"—Ezpository Times. 


THE UNVEILED GLORY; or, Sidelights on the 
Higher Evolution. By Rev. LUTHER WINTHER CAWS, Author 
of * The Unrecognised Stranger,” “The Unfolding Dawn.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. Gd. net. 

“©The Unveiled Glory’ treats of the Christian religion and its Founder in 
their relation to the process of evolution, which is regarded as operating in 
spiritual as well as in material things. The author develops this idea in a 
series of extremely interesting essays, marked by origi inal thou ght and a 
singular lucidity of expression.’’—Nottingham Guardian. 
EVERYCHILD: A Christmas Morality. By HAROLD 

BEGBIE, Author of “‘ Broken Earthenware,” &. Small crown 8vo, cover 
and frontispiece in colour, 1s. net. Ready in a Few Days. 

This is an imaginative picture of modern life akin to Jerome K, Jerome's 
famous “ Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fieet Street, London. 


MACMILLAN’'S NEW BOOKS. 


*THE POCKET KIPLING. 


Pocket Edition of the Prose 
Works of Rudyard Kipling. Printed on Thin 


Paper. F'’cap 8vo. In 20 vols. Biue cloth. With gilt 

edges. 4s. 6d. net per volume. Also Scarlet Limp Leather, 

5s. net each. 

H. G WELLS'S 
MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
Marriage. 19th Thousand: 6s. 
JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW BOOK. 

The Crock of Gold. 5s, net, 


Dariy Mar..—“ For us it stands out as one of the finest romances of its kind 
written in our time. It raises romance once more to the throne from which 
it has been hurled and places Mr, Stephens’s name on the scroll of genius."’ 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 


The Heroine in Bronze, or a 
Portrait of a Girl. A Pastoral of the City. 6s. 
EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK. 


The Reef. a 


The subject of Mrs. Wharton’s new novel is a sentimental 
drama between four Americans living in France. 


ALICE WILSON FOX’S NEW BOOK. 
A Regular Madam. 6s. 


*,* The story of a high-spirited young heroine in the days of 
Geo rgo II. and of the war with the Fre nch i in Canada. 


SIR HENRY WRIXON’S NEW BOOK. 


Edward Fairlie Frankfort, or 
Pees ameng the People. 63. 





*¢ Maemillan’s Illustrated eitiene post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST. 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


George Frederic Watts. vols. 1 
and II.: The Annals of an Aprtist’s Life. By 
Mrs. G. F. WATTS. Vol. III. The Writings of 
G. F. Watts. With 40 Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. [Nov. 29th. 


The Minority of Henry the Third. 
By KATE NORGATE, Author of “England under the 
Angevin Kings,” &c. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Evenstne Stanpanp.—" A fine example of scholarly industry.” 


The Little World of an Indian 

District Officer. By R. CARSTAIRS, Author of 

“ British Work in India,” &c. With Map. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Tue ATHENZUM.—“ All persons interested in Indian administration should 

welcome the appearance of this book, for from it the routine of members of 

the Civil Service may be learnt, its weak points may be ascertained, and 
remedies may be applied.” 


Backgrounds of Literature. py 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. Author of “ William 
Shakespeare: Poet, Dramatist and Man,” etc. Illustrated. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





TRAVEL AND SPORT. 
Second Edition Now Ready. 
MR. JAMES BRYCE’S NEW WORK. 


South America: Observations 
and Impressions. By the RIGHT HON. JAMES 
BRYCE, O.M., Author of “The American Commonwealth,” 
&c. With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Adventures of an Elephant 
Seen By JAMES SUTHERLAND. Illustrated. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE Darty Curonicie.— The finest record of the pursuit of big game we 
have had for many a long day. We shall not soon look upon its like again.” 


The Soul of Golf. by P. A. VAILE. Author 
of “Modern Golf,” &c. With Illustrations. Extra crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


POLITICS. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date. 


The Government of England. 
By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President of Harvard 
University. In 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
Wealth and Welfare. sy a. c picov, 


M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of “Protective and Preferential Import 
Duties,” &c. 8vo. 10s. net. 
*.* A treatment of Economics with special reference to 
Unemployment, its causes and possible remedies. 


Organized Labour; its Problems 
and How to Meet Them, By A. J. PORTENAR. 


Extra crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 





CLASSICS. 


Troy: A Study in Homeric 
Geography. By WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., sometime 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Tar Aturxexum.—* The book must be seriously considered by all future 

students of the Homeric question.” 


With Maps, Plans, and 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
OXFORD THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


Foundations. 


Terms of Modern Thought. 


A Statement of Christian Belief in 
By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 


B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. 8S. Talbot, W. Temple.  8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Sundays at the Royal Military 
College. Sermons by M. G. ARCHIBALD, M.A., formerly 
Chaplain. With Prefatory Note by BISHOP TAYLOR 
SMITH, Chaplain-General to the Forces. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


®,* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


“MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


MOWBRAYS’ NEW BOOKS 


A DICTIGNARY OF 
ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY 


Edited by 8. L. OLLARD, M.A., Vice-Principal and Tutor of 8: 

Edmund Hall, Oxford, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 

Worcester, and Hon. Canon of Worcester. Assisted by GORDON 

CROSSE, M.A., of New College, Oxford, and Lincoln’s Inn, and by 

nearly Seventy Contributors. Dedicated, by special permission, 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 


Super Royal 8vo, 690 pp., with Two Coloured Maps. Cloth, 
12s, Gd, net. Half-morocco, 21g. net. India Paper Edition, 
Half-morocco, 25s. net. 





“Of the making of dictionaries there is noend, but here is one we 
may cordially welcome. The wonder is that, as a ‘Dictionary of 
English History’ was compiled some thirty years ago, and the 
interest in the history of the English Church has been steadily 
growing, this work was not undertaken before. But there is no 
cause to regret the delay, since the result of waiting is so excellent 
abook. Canon Ollard has succeeded in securing a large number of 
highly competent and sometimes even eminent writers, and their 
work is presented in a form that is both sensible and attractive, It 
is really remarkable that so large a field has been eovered in one by 
no means unmanageable volume. . . . It will be apparent from what 
we have said that the general level of the ‘Dictionary of English 
Church History’ is very high.”—ATHEN ZUM. 

Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on 
Application. 


GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 
By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, formerly Principal of 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Illustrated. Cloth, Ss. net. 

“The artlessness of the whole is quite captivating, and there is plenty of 
interest to allure those who have an interest in remarkable people for their 
own sake. .. . Altogether, Miss Wordsworth’s story is worthy of a daughter 
of the beautiful lady with corkscrew curls and a lace cap whose picture forms 
the frontispiece.’’—The Times, 














EVERYMAN’S HISTORY OF THE 
PRAYER-BOOK. py ithe Rev. PERCY 


DEARMER, D.D. With about 100 Illustrations. Paper 
Boards, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s, and 2s. Gd. net. 


“ CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION HANDBOOKS.” 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.D, 
Cloth, 2s. net; Paper, 1s. Gd. net. 


WAGES. By the Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, D.Litt. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 
Cloth, 1s. net; Leather, 2g, net. (Postage, 24d. each.) 


DEAN CHURCH. pyp.c. Larupury. 
Dr. PUSEY. By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 





CREATIVE REVELATION. 
Four Lectures on the Miraculous Christ. By 
the Rev. J. G. SIMPSON, D.D., Canon and Precentor of 
St. Paul’s. Cloth, 2s, net. 

IN THE CARDINAL WARD. 

Some pages from the Journal of a Nursing 

Sister. By A. ALLEN BROCKINGTON, Author of 

“A Little Child shall lead them,” &. Paper, 1s, net; 

cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


HOME LIFE. Addresses given at a 

Retreat for the Wives of Clergy. By the late 

Right Rev. EDWARD KING, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 

Paper Boards, 1s. net. 

CROWN OF THE NORTH AND 

SOUTH, ana Other Stories. By CLARICE M. 
3 


CRESSWELL, Author of “Roses of Martyrdom.” With 
Eight Coloured Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE STORY OF S. FRANCIS OF 


ASSISI. py ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. 


Illustrated Autumn Catalogue of Books and List of IHlustrated 
Gift Books will be sent post free upon application. 


~_ — 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 





28 Margaret St., Oxford Circus, London, W.; and 9 High St., Oxford, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


MARK TWAIN 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 
24s. net. Post free 25s. 


** No literary biography of the last half-century, not even Forster's ‘ Life of 
Dickens,’ approaches in interest this of Mark Twain.””—Truth, 


BOY’S BOOK OF NEW INVENTIONS 
By H. MAULE. 6s, Profusely Illustrated. 


THE WAYS OF THE PLANETS 
By M. E. MARTIN. 65s. net. Ilustrated. 


ARMAMENTS AND ARBITRATION 
By Rear-Admiral A. T. MAHAN. 6s. net. 


Weighs the claims ef force and of law as means of maintaining peace and 
settling disputes, giving full atteatien to economic aspects, 


THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM 
By Dr. T. L. SMITH. 2s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


LINCOLN’S OWN STORIES. 
By ANTHONY GROSS. Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 


IN THE COURTS OF MEMORY 
By Mdme. DE HEGERMANN LINDENCRONE. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Reflects much of the most brilliant European society ... charming and 
exciting.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


ELEMENTS AND ELECTRONS 
By Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY. 2s. 6d. net. 


ROUGH STONE MONUMENTS 
By T. ERIC PEEL. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SEA TRADER 2 and Enemies. 
By DAVID HANNAY. Illustrated. 15s. net 


“A vivid study ef a fascinating theme.”—Army and Navy Gazette, 
“An abundance of attractive matter.””—Times. 


ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE 
By W. T. BEYMER. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROCKET BOOK 








Illustrated. 3 vols. 


His Friends 


By PETER NEWELL. Humorous Verses. Illustrated. 
5s. net. 

A PRINCESS OF THE 

ITALIAN REFORMATION 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


“A study of the Bemaissance (Giulia Gonzaga), written with mingled charm 
and knowledge.’ —Times. 


THE MAKER OF RAINBOWS 
By R. 1s GALLIENNE, [Ilustrated in Colours. 5s. net, 


ARTEMUS WARD’S BEST STORIES 
Introductien by W. D. HOWELLS, [Iliustrated. 6s. net. 


THE FINANCIER. 


By THEODORE DREISER. 6s. 
THE RED LANE. 
THE VOICE. 
THE DAWN. 


“A really fine beek, a very interesting story—strongly political; treated 
with delicacy and ferce.’’—The Field, 


AS C2ESAR’S WIFE. By M.S. GERRY. Illus. 6s. 


THE YATES PRIDE. 
Illustrated. 2s. met. 


BEAUTY AND THE JACOBIN 
By BOOTH TAREINGTON, Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


Pleess writs for Illustrated descriptive List. 


A NOVEL 


By HOLMAN DAY. Illus. 6s. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 6s. 


By JOAN SUTHERLAND. 6s. 


By MARY E. WILKINS. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., London, W. 





WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE 


2s. net. 





The Awakening of England. 
F. E. Green, 
One of the best informed and most judicial 
books on modern rural problems. 

“The present volume—eager, reasonable, and impressive—is 
the immediate result of his pilgrimage, and it is likely to exercise 
no inconsiderable influence on the minds of those who are con- 
cerned with the state of agriculture in this country. . . . Finally, 
Mr. Green impresses upon his readers the burning importance of 
the whole problem of rural life.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The Year Book of Social Pro- 
gress for 1912. Being a Summary of 
Recent Legislation, Official Reports, and 
Voluntary Effort with regard to the wel- 
fare of the people. 


“Thoroughly educative and specially adapted for the sympa- 
thetic study of all classes of our social reformers.”—Leicester Post. 


15,000 Miles in a Ketch. 


Captain Raymond Du-Batyg, 
“The narrative is admirably concise and realistic.”—Athenzum, 


The City of the World. Edwin Pugs. 


“A clever and pathetic book.”—Daily Mail. 
The Four Men. Hilaire Belloc. 


* Another charming book by this well-known writer, full of 
quaint fancies.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


Four French Adventurers. 
Stoddard Dewey. 
“True stories which will cast tho most exciting fiction into the 
shade.”— Academy. 


The Cabin. Stewart E. White. 


“I recommend this descriptive volume of camp life to those 
who delight in the graphic description of unusual experiences.” 
—T.P.’s Weekly. 
The Path of Social Progress. 


Mrs. Kerr. 
“A well-balanced, thoughtful, suggestive volume.”—Daily News, 


High-Class Cookery Recipes. 


“It ought to appeal to a very large public.”—Tatler. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 


NELSON LIBRARIES. 


The Burden of the Balkans. 1s, net. 
By Miss M. E. Durham (War Correspondent of The Daily 
Chronicle). 

Miss Durham not only describes tho country which is now the 
theatre of war, but expounds the long-standing problems on which 
is based the whole Balkan question. 


The Life of Lord Lawrence. is. net. 
R. Bosworth Smith. 


The Warden of the Marches. 7d, net. 
Sydney C. Grier. 


The Interloper. Violet Jacob. 7d. net. 


Martin Chuzzlewit. Vols.1& 2. 6d, each net. 
Charles Dickens. 


NELSON’S NEW DICKENS. 
Little Dorrit, with original Illustrations. 2s, net, 


COLLECTION NELSON (FRENCH). 





Les Rois. Jules Lemaitre. 1s, not. 
Simples Contes Des Collines. is, net. 

Rudyard Kipling. 
Avant L’Exil. Victor Hugo. 1s, net. 
Les Quatre Vents de L’Esprit. 1s, net. 


Victor Hugo. 





A complete List of over 350 Volumes in every department of Litera- 
ture, and including the Collection Nelson (French) and Coleccion 
Espaiiola Nelson (Spanish), post free on application to 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS (Dept. A26), 


35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; or Parkside, Edinburgh. 
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*,* Messrs. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased 


to forward, post-free, a copy of their 


Autumn Announcement List, beautifully illustrated in Colours, giving full particulars 
of their Publications in General Literature and Books Suitable for presentation. 





ACHARMING NEW COLOUR BOOK by FLORENCE HARRISON 


ELFIN SONG 


Written and Illustrated by FLORENCE HARRISON. 12 plates 
in full colour and 12 black-and-white plates, with numerous decora- 
tive headings and tailpieces. Small 4to, gilt top, 6s. net. 


“ Altogether this is a delightful gift book.”—Athenzum. 
“An exquisite book.”—British Weekly. 





A BEAUTIFUL NEW COLOUR BOOK by CHARLES ROBINSON 


THE BIG BOOK OF FABLES 


Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON with 12 full-page pictures 
in full colour, and 16 in two-colour, together with numerous illus- 
trations in black-and-white. Large 4to, cloth, elegant gilt edges, 
7s. Gd. net. Also special Edition de Luxe, bound in white vellum 
cloth, price 15s. net. 





THE BEST 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 





Large crown 8vo. Illustrated by Eminent Artists. 
TWO STIRRING NEW BOOKS BY 


Capt. F. S. BRERETON 


Kidnapped by Moors: A Story of Morocco. Mlustrated 
by Epwarp 8S. HopGsox, Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. 

A Boy of the Dominion: A Tale of Canadian Immi- 
gration. Illustrated by WituiaM Rainey, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


Py HARRY COLLINGWOOD 


Two Gallant Sons of Devon: A Talo of the Days of 
Queen Bess. Illustrated by Epwarp 8S. Hopason. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s, 

A Strange Cruise: A Tale of Piracy on the High Seas. 
Illustrated by Ancu. Wrens. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s, 6d. 





PIONEERS OF EMPIRE SERIES 
Prepared under the editorship of SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. ‘The following volumes, all from the pen of Sir 
Harry Jounston, and illustrated with pictures in colour and in 
black-and-white, are now issued :— 
Pioneers in Canada Pioncers in Australasia 
Pionecrs in West Africa Pioncers in India 
Price 6s. each. Other volumes will follow. 








BEAUTIFUL 


Beautifully bound in cloth, with Ornamental Cover Design and Olivine edges, 


A NEW SEA STORY BY FLEET SURGEON 


T. T. JEANS, R.N. 


John Graham, Sub-Lieutenant, R.N.: A Tale of the 
Atlantic Fleet. Illustrated by C. M, Pappay, Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, olivine cdges, 6s. 

By GEORGE R. BENNETT 
Boys of the SGorder: A ‘Tale of the Days of Henry tho 


Second. Illustrated by Paut Harpy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 


edges, 3s. 6d 
By G. I. WHITHAM 
The Lord of Marney: A Tale of the Days of St. Louis of 
France, Lilustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
By PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
Captured at Tripoli: A Tale ef Adventure. 


by Cuantes M. Suxipoyx. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 


Illustrated 


TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE 
A new series of books which recount the fascinating story of 
the wonderful achievements of human enterprise, and set forth 
attractively the marvels of science and of nature. This year’s 
volumes, written by CYRIL HALL, and profusely illustrated, are :— 
Conquests of Engineering 

Wood and what we make of it 

Price 3s. 6d. each. Other volumes in preparation. 


THE MOST POPULAR SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS 


ENGLAND 


Feap. 4to, bound in boards, with coloured panel ; each volume containing 12 full-page Illu trations in Colour by E. W. HASLEILUST, 
price 2s. each net; also bound in levant grained leather or smooth lambskin, price $s. 6d. each net, 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Text by Watter JERROLD 
Text by C. EpwarpeEs 
Text by R. Murray Gitcurist 


Hampton Court 
Hereford 
The Dukeries 


Exeter Text by Srpney Hearn 
Dartmoor Text by A. L. Saumon 


Complete list of previous volumes on application. 





A POSY OF PLEASANT DELIGHTS 


FOR CHILDREN 
Gathered from the “Golden Garden” by A. E. ROUSE and 
W.H.D. ROUSE. Feap. 8vo, daintily bound, 1s. 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net leather. 





NEW BOOKS 


WIT AND WISDOM FROM DICKENS 
By ADELAIDE RAWNSLEY FOSSARD, compiler of tho 

“Thackeray Pocket-Book.” Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net, and leather, 

2s. 6d. net. 


FOR GIRLS 





By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert) 
Twin Sisters: AnIrish Story. Illustrated by Franx Wixes. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 63. 
By ALICE CORKRAN 
The Romance of Woman’s Influence. New Illus- 
trated Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s, 6d, 
By ANGELA BRAZIL 
A Pair of Schoolgirls: A Tale of School Days. 


by Jonn CamPppeLt. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 2s. Gd. 


Illustrated 








By BESSIE MARCHANT 
The Youngest Sister: A Taleof Manitoba, Illustrated 
by Wiitiam Rainer, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5. 
A Princess of Servia: A Story of To-day. Illustrated by 
Witt Ramey, R.1, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
By MAUD LEESON 
The Discretion of Decima. [Illustrated by James 


Durpen. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


THE BEST GIFT TO A CHILD 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


NINTH YEAR 
OF ISSUE. 


A handsome volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Mlustrations, including 40 Full-page Pictures in Full Colour by the 


Best Artists. 


~ LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 


Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. Gd. 3 cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN’S 
ACCOUNT OF HIS EXPEDITION TO 


THE SOUTH POLE. 


With an Introduotien by Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. Translated 
from the Nerwegian by A. G. CHATER. In two Vols. With 
numerous Ilustratieasand Maps. Modium 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


By W. F. MONYPENNY. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
Vol, II., 1837-46. 








“Wo only wish we had the space in which to deal at greater 
length with this emgrossing volume. In personality, in gifts and 
graces, in daring, in all these alluring qualities which mark out 
the future statemman, Disraeli, as a young man, was pre-eminent. 
All the magic ef his powers and of his character are revealed for 
us in a volume which carries us just beyond the threshold of his 
great career.”—The Globe. 





The GIRLHOOD of 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF HER 
MAJESTY FROM HER 13rn YEAR (1832) TILL 
HER MARRIAGE IN 1840. 


Published by authority of His 


Edited by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


“These extracts are of even greater intorest than the previous 
volumes. ‘hey reveal to us the simple mind and eager intelli- 
genco of the Royal child whose life was destined to be linked with 
one of the greatest periods of our history, and they help us to fill 
in that wonderful portrait on which the eyes of a great Empire 
look with reverert affection.’ ’—The Globe. 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE WELSH CHURCH. By the Right Rev. 
the LORD BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH. With Illustrations. 
Large Crown Svo. 6s. net. 


THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESERT 
WAR. By ALAN OSTLER. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING IN 


NORTH ITALY. By J. A. CROWE and G. B. 


Majesty the King. 
G.C.V.0. Two Vols. 
36s. net. 








CAVALCASELLE. New Edition by Tancrep Borenivs, 
Ph.D. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 3 Vols. 
£3 3s. net, 


POEMS, NEW AND OLD. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 5s. net. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By 
THEODOR GOMPERZ. Demy 8vo. 4 Vols. 14s. net each. 
Vol. LV.—ArIsror.s AND HIS SuccCEsSORS. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE WHITE KNIGHTS. bByT. G. WAKELING. 


RAYMOND LANCHESTER. 
DONALD. 


~_— 








By RONALD Mac- 


JOHN MURRAY, “LONDON. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK’S NEW WORK. 








The Nest. By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author 
of “ Tante,” “Franklin Kane,” Xc. 
Mawncurster Guarpian.—‘ The first and easiest thing to admire in this 


book of 5 short stories—rather, four nouvelles and one short story—is the sheer 
cleverness of it all,’’ 


Tinker’s Hollow. By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON, Author 
of “The Soundless Tide,” &c. 
Mornina Posr.—‘‘Mrs. Crichton is to be warmly congratulated on the 
appearance of this truthful and entrancing novel of Ulster village life.” 


The Scui of Unrest. By EMILY JENKINSON 
Author of “ Silverwool.” 
Patt Mart eazerre.— There is a fine quality in this story, and as rare as 
it is fine; the magic of the natural and of the spiritual worlds.” 


Following Darkness. By FORREST REID, 
Author of “The Bracknels.” 
Bexirast Nortaren Wuic.—‘ ‘Following Darkness’ will capture all who 
appreciated ‘The Bracknels,’ and in addition the broader range, the narrative 
wer, and the vivid humanity of the book should win for Dir. Reid a new 
egion ef admirers.” 


Beila. By EDWARD CHARLES BOOTH, Author of “The 
Cliff End,” &c. 

A study in temptation, showing a wealthy young poet under the influence of 

seductive womanly beauty and the counter-infiuence of a pure and girlish 

friendship. 


2nd Large ameueeuiun in the Press. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LIFE OF 


GEORGE TYRRELL 


By M. D. PETRE. 2 Vols. Illustrated. 21s. not. 
Tar Tines.—“‘It will rank among the most intimate and merciless con- 
fessions of a soul that have ever been written.’ 
Nation.—“ A docume: nt of the first importance for students of the religious 
tendencies of our time.’ 





Boyd Alexander’s Last Journey. 
With a Memoir by HERBERT ALEXANDER. With nume- 
rous Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. net, 


The Passing of the enahun. 
By PERCY H. KENT, Author of “ Railway gene in 
China.” With Illustrations and Maps. 158, net 

Mancuester Covnier.—‘ The book is a masterpiece of its kind; wide ia 
its scope, careful ia its generalizations, stimulating zand helpfui.”’ 


Memories of Victorian London. 
By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr. Smith,” “ Recollec- 
tions of a Scottish Novelist,” &e. 12s. Gd. net. 

Darty Terecraru.—‘ As full and varied a miscellany of good stories as 
could well be got into a single volume.” 

Mancarster Guarpian.—“ Many of her anecdotes of the great are fresh, 
and, what is more valuable, we get the very accent and point of view of a grade 
of London society, socially eager, fashionable, yet seriously minded, satisiied 
and securely placed, that co be now crystallized into separate sections, aud no 
longer offers to the student the saime fasci inating combinations.”’ 


The English Housewife of the 
17th and 18th Centuries. By ROSE BRADLEY. 
With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 

Patt Mary Gazerre.— “There are an unending number of good things to be 

found in Miss Bradley’ 8 book.” — s 











A Su rvey of En glish Literature : 
1780-1830. By OLIVEXK ELTON, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Liverpool. 2 vols, 21s, net. 

Professor Herford in the Mancugster Guarpian.— We cannot take leave of 
the book without expressing our sense of the magnitude of Professor Eiton's 
achievement. Asan example of criticism and scholarship applied in alliance 
to the literature of a great epoch, it holds up an ideal which has rarely enough 
been approached in England, but of which it will in future be less pardonable 
and, if exis ample counts ‘for any thing, less s easy to fall short.’ 


Questions of the Day in Philo- 
sophy and Psychology. By li. L. STEWART, M.A, 
D.Ph., Lecturer in Philosophy in the Queen’s University of 


Belfast. 108. Gd, net. 
Norruern Wuic.—“A most readable and timely book. 
perfect tly intelligible, and indeed n most intere sting.” = 


The Worker and His Country. 
By FABIAN WARE, lately Editor of The Morning Post. 
5s. net. 


Union and Strength. 


Ky L. 5S. AMERY, M.P. 12s. Gd, net. 
Grose.—“ A brilliant and thoughtful book . . . a book to which we wish the 
attention of every Haglishman could be directed.” 


New and Cheaper Editions. 


A Staff Officer’s Scrap-Book. By General 
Sir IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B., D.S.0. With all the orig nal 
Maps and Plans. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Life of the Rt. Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes. 
By the Hon. Sir LEWIS MIC HEL L, M.V.O. 7s. 6d. nei. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, ri & 43 Maddox Street, Ww. 





Dr. Stewart is 
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NOW 


Mr. Philip Lee Warner's New Publications 


READY 





LELY AND THE STUART PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


A Study of English Portraiture before and after Van Dyck, 


With nearly 250 Illustrations (7 in Colour). 


In 2 Volumes, 4to. 


By C. H. COLLINS BAKER. 


375 numbered copies (350 for sale), buckram, 


£6 6s. net; green parchment, £7 7s. net the set. 


The outstanding features of this important work are the very numerous illustrations specially 
photographed from the originals in all the chief Private Collections, including those of H.M. The King; 
and the complete Lists of Works which will make this work the standard authority on its subject. 


*,* The Special Prospectus, with specimen plate, may be had post free. 





THE FINEST ILLUSTRATED VOLUME OF THE SEASON 


Mary the Mother of Jesus’ 


An Essay by ALICE MEYNELL. 
BELL, R.W.S. 4to, buckram, 16s. net. 


““A graceful essay. . 


With 20 Plates in Colour after the water-colour illustrations by R. ANNING 
250 copies on hand-made large paper, bound whole vellum gilt, #2 2s. net 
. . The water-colours have given us unmixed pleasure.”—Yournal of Education, 





—_—— 


The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius * 


Portrait Medals of Italian Artists 





Translated by GEORGE LONG. With 12 plates in colour by W. RUS- 
SELL FLINT (Popular Edition.) Small 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net; green 
parchment, 15s. net. 
“ In all points, of binding, printing, and paper, this book is admirab!e.” 
—Oxford Magazine, 


The rey Cone and Thyrsis 


RUSSELL 
Small cr. Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 





By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 10 Water-colours by W. 
FLINT, and End-papers by E. H. NEW. 
parchment, 6s. net ; morocco, tos, 6d. net. 


“ An excellent miniature reproduction of Mr. Flint’s illustrations. . . . Lovers 
ef Oxford and Matthew Arnold's poems will be glad to have them in this form.” 
—Athenaum, 


THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS* 
The Heroes 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 12 plates in colour by W. RUSSELL 
FLINT, reproduced by the Medici Process. 500 copies. 4to. Boards, 
{2 12s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £3 3s. net. 10 copies on vellum, £15 15s. net, 


— 





“Mr. Flint’s drawings have a strong charm of their own . . . admirably suited 
to the highly successful method of reproduction.”’—Athenaum, 


The King who Knew not Fear 





By O. R. Printed in the new “eleven-point”’ Riccardi Fount. 425 copies. 
Boards, 5s. net ; whole pigskin, 12s. 6d. net. 25 copies on large paper, pig- 
skin, 21s. net. [Now Ready. 


*A Special Prospectus of each book so marked may be had post free on request. 
the Riccardi Press Books, with specimen pages and 3 coloured plates, post free. 


Illustrated List of New Books post free, 





By G. F. HILL. and 
4to, cloth, 16s. net ; green parchment, {1 28. Gd. net. 


of the Renaissance* With coleured frontispiece 





32 collotype plates, 
“Could hardly have been better done... a manual for the student anda 


pleasant book of reference for any reader interested. . . in Italian art and 
history.’’"—The Times. 





Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Sculp- 


tors and Architects® Newly translated by GASTON DE VERE. 
500 full-page Illustrations—not less than reo in colour, 
sold separately. 4to, buckram, {1 5s. net; green parchment, /1 15s, net; 
vellum boards, £2 2s. net per vol, [Vols, I., 1I., published ; I1I.immediately, 





With 


10 vols, ; cach volwm. 


“ The atmosphere, the vivacity, and assurance , . . are admirably preserved. 
The illustrations deserve high praise.’’—Morning Pest. 


Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 


Riceardiana* Printed in the Riccardi Feunt, in blue and black. 

P, VERGILI MARONIS OPERA OMNIA, After the “ Corpus Poetarum 
Latinorum.” 2 vols, 500 copies. Boards, {1 11s. 6d, net; limp vellum, 
£2 12s. 6d. net. 1o on vellum, £31 10s. net, 

CATULLI, TIBULLI, PROPERTI CARMINA, 

QUINTI HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA, 

Each in 1 vol., after the Oxford Texts. 1,000 copies cach. Boards, 
£1 1s. net; limp vellum, £1 11s, 6d. net each, 14 on vellum, {21 net. 





A Catalogue of 
Mr, Lee Warner's 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY begs 
NEW YEAR GIFTS from among 


to intimate to those who contemplate choosing CHRISTMAS and 


The Medici Prints 


that orders should be placed EARLY, or delay and disappointment may ensue. 


All Prints may now be inspected at The Society’s Galleries, 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 


Those unable to call are invited to write 


for the complete Prospectus and Catalogue, fully iliustrated, and with 2 coloured plates, 6d. post free; or Notes on the Framing of Pictures, 
with 18 plates in colours and gold, and summary Catalogue, Is., post free, Among the latest Medici Prints are :— 


GIORGIONE: The Madonna Enthroned. 


Italian 


Sp. 1912 (Casteifranco.) 28} by 20} in. 258. 
Italian LEONARDO DA VINCI (?): Ginevra 

| Benci (Liechtenstein.) 15 by 12? in. 17s, 6d, 
English CONSTABLE: The Corn Field 

XXIX, (National Gallery.) 173 by 15 in. 21s. 


English REYNOLDS: Mrs. Hoare and her 
XXVIII. Infant Son, (Wallace Collection.) 18} by 15in, 2ts, 
English WHISTLER: Portrait of hisMother 
XXV, (Luxemboury.) 17 by 19 in, 178, 6d. 
Flemish REMBRANDT: A Young Warrior 
XXVUI, (Glasgow). 26 by 20 in, 25s, 


*,*Postage extra, 6d. per print. 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Lid.. 7 Grafton Street, London, W. 
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Messrs. BELLS’ BOOKS. 


THE PERSONALITY OF 
NAPOLEON. 


Being the Lowell Lectures delivered 
at Boston, February and March, 1912. 


By Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE, Reader in Modern History, 
University of Cambridge. With Maps and Plans. 5s, not. 


“Those who have learned to appreciate the work of Dr. Rose in regard to 
this period of history will in no way be apegeteee by his latest contribution 
to the treatment of his favourite subject.’’—Scotsman. 








WHITMAN’S PRINT 
COLLECTOR'S HANDBOOK. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Additional Chapters by MALCOLM C.SALAMAN. Profusely 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

“I know no better work to put into the hands of the man about to launch on 
this fascinating hobby. I have tested the book from end to end without petty 
search for slips of the pen, and it is pleasant to find a man writing upon the 
subject with the breadth of sympathy, aud looking upon it with the largeaess 
of vision that Mr, Salaman has brought into his labour of love,” —Mr. HaLpane 
Macratt in the Academy. 





Volume IV. now Ready. 


THE WORKS of FRANCIS BEAU- 
MONT and JOHN FLETCHER. 


Variorum Edition. Under the General Editorship of A. H. 
BULLEN. ‘To be completed in 12 vols. Vols. I. IL, and 
III. previously published. 10s. Gd. net per volume. 


FAVOURITE SAVOY OPERAS. 
By the late Sir W. S. GILBERT. 


Each containing the full libretto, with 8 Colour Plates by 
W. RUSSELL FLINT, and Decorative Covers. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE YEOMEN OF THE CUARD. 





THE CGONDOLIERS. RUDDICORE. 
PRINCESS IDA. THE MIKADO. 
IOLANTHE. PATIENCE. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


“ The artist’s colour grows rich and harmonious, his eye for composition is 
uuerring ; his figures move and mime bravely; ... he has produced a most 
admirable set of desigus.’’—Punch. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 








THE LETTERS of THOMAS GRAY. 
including the Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. D. C. TOVEY, M.A. 
Third and Completing Volume now ready. With a 
comprehensive Index to the whole Work. 

Vols. I, and II. already published. 3s. Gd. per vol. 


VARRO ON FARMING. 


M. Terenti Varronis Rerum Rusticarum Libri 
Tres. ‘Translated, with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Excursus, by LLOYD STORR-BEST, D.Litt., M.A, 


GATTY’S PARABLES FROM 
NATURE. 


Illustrated Edition. With Notes on the Natural History, and 
numerous Full-page Illustrations by W. Houtman Hunt, E. 
Burne-Jones, J. Tennrer, J. Wor, and other eminent 
Artists, Complete Edition, with short Memoir by J. H. 
Ewine. 3s. Gd. 


Full Catalogue of the Series will be sent post free on application. 





London : C. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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“The most remarkable single volume ever published,” 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


Containing over 


400,000 Defined Words and Phrases, 
2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 








A NEW ACHIEVEMENT IN DICTIONARY MAKING. 


Upwards of 400,000 words and phrases are 
defined in the “‘New International” (a greater 
number than in any other Dictionary. 6,008 
specially executed Illustrations are also in- 
cluded. 


A FEATURE OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


is the new Divided Page. By the use of this 
ingenious device it has been made possible to 
include twice the information contained in the 
old “ International” without materially in- 
creasing the size of the volume. 


NEW DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 


in science, mechanics, and machinery are 
fully treated. No Dictionary treats with such 
explicitness the turbine engine, 2eropliane, 
wiretess telegraphy, and a myriad of other 
new discoveries as does the “New Inter- 
national.” 


LITERARY QUOTATIONS. 


The illustrative literary quotations, in which 
even the old “International” led all other 
similar books, have in the new edition been 














increased in number. No other Dictionary 
approaches the “New International” on this 
ground. 

SYNONYMS. 


Special attention has been paid to the treat- 
ment of synonyms in the “ New International,” 
and in this respect “ Webster” is now more 
than ever unrivalled by any English work of 
reference. 


THE ‘“ NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY” 


is undoubtedly the clearest, most complete, 
and most authoritative Dictionary in existence. 
This sweeping statement can readily be tested 
by any conscientious searcher who will devote 
even a few minutes to the examination of the 
new book. 

















MR. EDMUND GOSSE says: 


“As far as my experience goes, there is no single 
volume now existing, in any language, which is s9 
completely brought up to date, and contains such a 
wealth of useful facts.” 





SEND A POSTCARD 


mentioning this Journal, and Messrs. BELL will forward, 
gratis and post free, a copy of the Lllustrated booklet, with 
Specimen Pages, which fully describes the “New Inter- 
national Dictionary.” 
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